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HE beginning of the year has been enlivened by signs of impending 

discussion on the objects and methods of school drama. At the League’s 

widely attended meeting at King’s College, Strand, held in connection 
with the Annual Conference of Educational Associations, Mr. John Garrett, 
Mrs. Bragg and Mr. Charles Thomas all took it more or less for granted that 
school plays demand a stage on which to act them, and the best possible 
stage at that. But during a conference held a few days later under the auspicies 
of the Theatre News Service, many speakers seemed to regard anything 
in the nature of a normal stage production as inimical to the growing child 
who should, they thought, at all costs be protected from the exhibitionism 
inherent in theatrical performances, and encouraged rather to express himself 
through acting than to project himself for the benefit of an audience. The debate 
has tended to crystallise on two opposing views as to the physical conditions 
desirable in school and halls. On one side we find an insistence on the 
built up theatre stage as a minimum requirement. On the other side emphasis is 
laid on what is called the “‘arena stage,” where the children act “in the round,” 
and where, if an audience is permitted at all, it will be accommodated at the 
ends and sides of the hall, while the play is performed in a central acting area. 
A moment’s thought will show that the two methods involve a considerable 
difference in psychological effect both on actors and on audience. It appears 
to us, however, that they need not and should not be mutually exclusive. 
For young children up to ten or eleven years of age there is. much to be said 
for the arena stage, quite apart from questions of economy. But it would surely 
be a pity to deprive older children of the incentive, self-discipline and team 
spirit—the bringing together of children so various in their skills and individual 
tastes—which are inherent in work on the theatre stage. In what we have written 
above the issue has, of course, been over simplified, It must be further studied 
and due recognition given to its importance in relation to architectural design 
of new school buildings where an adequate stage equipment we have always 
regarded as a sine qua non. Without it, we question if the eyes of the young can 
really be opened to the generous amplitude of their dramatic heritage. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by Philip Hope-Wallace 





HE start of the year is a poor time for stock-taking in the theatre; the 

whole department is in such chaos after Christmas, from which linger a 

number of pantomimes, childrens’ plays—never have they seemed 
more perfunctorily done than this year—and other “sports” of culture, which 
only a seasonable charity permits us to pass over without comment. The only 
interesting revival in the whole lot was Brandon Thomas’s old farce, Charley’s 
Aunt, which is now at the Palace given the benefit of a full Cecil Beaton 
dressing-up and looks—though it could never sound—like a Wilde revival. 
Curious that after all these years the need for period dress should be forced 
onto the Aunt by the fact that nowadays the ladies themselves wear trousers 
and one of the simplest ways of impersonating someone’s aunt would be to 
remain in the kind of outfit sported by Oxford undergraduates, cigar smoke 
and all. The mild fun and time-honoured “‘business” of what has willy-nilly 
become almost a classic seemed to amuse its audience, proving that the joke 
of female impersonation is basic, as Lucan with his “Old Mother Reilly” 
discovered before. There is not a line of wit in the old piece. 

The other revival which comes to mind—without any impiety—is the 
Old Vic Company’s S7. Joan, confidently claimed by so many pens as the greatest 
play of our time. ‘This is a good revival given the means (the means of a reper- 
tory company, that is to say, mostly young). John Burrell’s production— 
except in the trial and at the end in the epilogue, is commendable routine. 
Celia Johnson, a light-weight Joan, not easily suggesting the rough, hearty 
girl and coping against probability with the semi-Lancashire dialect with 
which Shaw (as ever unable to let well alone), bedevils the part, charms us, 
but there was little striking force in this intelligent and touching presentation 
of a character which has many inconsistencies. She did best in the scene in 
the ambulatory of Rheims and again in the epilogue and was all the time 
beautifully candid and delicate. Alec Guinness gave a most remarkable per- 
formance as the Dauphin, a truly brilliant piece of creative comedy. Versatile 
and trusted players such as Bernard Miles and John Clements (Dunois) helped 
a production which was in many ways inferior to the memorable first perform- 
ance—the Warwick, for instance, was very much a piece of repertory casting 
here, and far too light. 

Earlier the same company gave us a very jolly and justifiable Taming of 
the Shrew. Liberties had been taken, but it is not a play in which liberties are 
resented. As in one former Old Vic Shrew much was made of the fact that the 
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piece can be presented—and kept more within modern notions of good taste— 
as “‘a play within a play.” For some reason, here, the hostess of the Inn where 
the drunken tinker takes refuge was given half the Duke’s lines and generally 
there was a cataract of overacting, but the notion of keeping a red-nosed and 
vociferous Bernard Miles on stage throughout certainly justified itself in the 
long run. The high-jinks were done with great spirit and here and there dressed 
up with a sidelong glance at modern fashions in humour, such as the Crazy 
Gang and the radio concert parties. 

Another revival, with something of the same justifiable gaiety (of the sort 
that might all the same displease the purists and those who believe that revivals 
should, in duty bound, be loyal first and foremost to their author’s intentions 
and only in the second place to their present-day public) is The Relapse, now 
transferred from Hammersmith, to the Phoenix, Sir John Vanbrugh’s shame- 
less old comedy, which Sheridan later saw fit to re-write. The original fairly 
bursts with vulgar life, and this bouncing production, by Anthony Quayle, 
however impermissible it may seem to purists, certainly does not betray the 
spirit of the play. Cyril Ritchard, like some monstrously funny “Dame” in a 
pantomime, has a wonderful time as Lord Foppington—a performance as loud, 
large and brassy as anything in a music-hall and a tonic for those who find 
modern acting too refined and non-committal. Madge Elliott as the scheming 
widow in the comedy which surrounds the farce of the Fop’s discomfiture, is no 
Edith Evans—and there are moments in this coarser play, when a Congrevean 
elegance and calculated modulation would not be amiss. Miss Eliott brings down 
the house by pointing her phrases in a modern way —as though Hermione Gingold 
were to read Peter Pan aloud. But it is not quite what is wanted. There are 
countless good minor performances: Audry Fildes, Richard Wordsworth, Jessie 
Evans among others; a wonderful Hogathian pageant of virtue, vice and folly. 

At Wyndham’s a revival of Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, with full “period” 
honours was largely successful and contained a lovely performance by Har- 
court Williams as the waiter. Lonsdale’s Canaries Sometimes Sing had rather the 
effect of an exhumation. : 

Macbeth (at the Aldwych of all theatres) was a disappointment, saved 
to a large extent by Michael Redgrave’s sincerity and intelligence which 
turned the later and usually less successful half of the great play to some effect— 
the receipt of the bad news, and the death struggle were well done, the lines 
were intelligently spoken and for the not-too-critical all the later part of the 
character is well brought out. But for the first half its production by Norris 
Houghton (an American, who never having seen the play before was said to 
approach it with a fresh mind) even the most charitable can find little to say. 
It was quite simply ineffective and though there was a most distinguished cast 
on the stage, the play has often been made more impressive by the lowliest 
amateurs. Ena Burrill, Michael Goodliffe, Clement Mc’Callin and other first 
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rate players strove nobly in what retused to be anything but a vacuum. The 
revival seemed to show that nowadays we must either have production which 
is considered, careful and the fruit of long experience of the play in question 
or else rely on a style of “personality” acting—sheer holding power—but that 
a compromise is fatal. 

New plays have not been at all disappointing. A Negro company coming to 
us from New York, put on Anna Lucasta (by Philip Yordan) and by the power 
and warmth of their playing (its generosity rather than its refinement) re- 
deemed what was originally a pathetic melodrama and which in its new guise 
appeared as a tearful comedy of conventional type, about the prostitute with 
the heart of gold who falls in love with the country boy she has been brought 
in to decoy. A Haarlem Traviata, more or less. Hilda Simms and Frederick 
O’Neil in a rich but uneven cast, delighted us all. Another play, which was 
perhaps better acted than it deserved was Sir Patrick Hastings’ The Blind Goddess, 
a strangely old fashioned piece of what Shaw used to call ““Sardoudledom,” with 
an elegant adventuress secreting compromising letter in her muff while the 
butler lo ‘ks the other way, and a court scene, and a third act show-down, etc. 
Surprisingly, considering its author’s position it is often a clumsy bit of pleading 
and even more surprisingly, the court scene staggers the credulity even of the 
veriest layman but the cob-webbed machinery is found to be still in working 
order and the audience enjoyed the playing of Marian Spencer, Wyndham 
Goldie and Basil Radford. 

It was a relief to turn to real life in St. John Ervine’s Private Enterprise, 
a counterblast from the Right and a furious ding-dong debate on a most 
promising theatrical subject, the liberty of the individual in the tyrannous 
collectivist modern Britain of to-day. But Mr. Ervine overplays his hand ; 
and he allows his passion to warp his sense of character so that before the end 
we feel we are dealing—not with a family, as we feel in the same sort of play 
by Mr. Priestley, but merely with a handful of more or less sympathetic mouth- 
pieces. It is, needless to say, a work of extreme competence and offers grateful 
acting material which is seized on and exploited to the full by Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen and an excellent cast. It was heartening to hear a play winning rounds 
of applause for its sentiments, but even those who share and endorse the 
sentiments (like this reviewer), may regret that the important case is not put 
with less bias and a finer feeling for the creation of the poetry of human life 
on the stage. 

Wynyard Brown, a young writer, scored a deserved success with a first 
play, a play of character relationships, and moral dilemma, called Dark Summer. 
A young sailor, temporarily blinded, is cared for by a refugee Jewess ; he pro- 
poses to her and tries loyally to honour his bond when, recovering his sight, 
he sees a face, to say the least, unpleasing (Joan Miller played this part with 
ruthless artistry). The Jewess sends him back to the girl he had met before in 
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Cairo and who had allowed herself, unreasonably, to be chased away by the 
jealous mother (Jean Cadell). The play, for all its obviousness, is rewarding 
stuff, written with real sensibility and intelligence ; and here beautifully directed 
by Frith Banbury and played throughout by a first rate cast (Annabel Maule, 
Nora Nicholson and those already mentioned especially). 

A word must be spared for the new Ben Travers’ farce, Outrageous Fortune, 
which brings back Robertson Hare and Ralph Lynn (at the height of his powers) 
in a true farce of the first order. It is fashionable to regard farce as something 
slightly less valuable in its own right than tragedy or comedy ; why, it is hard 
to say. If it is not—and it may well be—the most difficult sort of play to write, 
it is certainly the most difficult sort of play to ac/. Many amateurs can give a 
creditable account of Macbeth—-where sheer sincerity can carry you along— 
but it would need a lifetime of study and a special degree of natural talent 
to begin to rival Mr. Lynn in this kind of part. Those who are interested in the 
technical matter of “timing”? should make a point of seeing Mr. Lynn. 


THE NEW DIRECTOR 
by Robert Speaight 





REALLY do not know whether I can sincerely congratulate the Drama 

League on its new Director. It is not a question of one being worthy of 

the other—the compliment here is evidently true in both senses—but I 
always experience a pang of regret when a friend or colleague is drawn away 
to work which | cannot share with him. This is no more than to say that Martin 
Browne cannot be in two places at once, although he has often in the course of 
his crowded career given a fair imitation of ubiquity. More importantly per- 
haps, there is a point beyond which the mind cannot safely be divided, and I 
known how much he will enrich the activity of the Drama League with his 
dedicated talents and concentrated will. I am glad of this opportunity to wish 
him and you a fruitful and happy association. 

It is not by accident that I speak of “talent” and “‘will” in a single phrase, 
for I am quite sure that no achievement in any of the arts is secure unless the 
the two are held in a mutual dependence. The talent gives a certain suppleness 
to the will ; the will gives a certain solidity to the talent. This is obviously true 
when the artist has to exercise authority. The producer of a play and the 
conductor of an orchestra need the equipoise of character more evidently 
perhaps than the jeune premier or the first violin. However that may be, I am 
convinced that the achievement of Martin Browne in the English Theatre—an 
achievement more significant than many people realise—is due above anything 
else to this right balance of character and intelligence. In the work of administra- 
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tion—and inspiration—which he is presently to undertake the value of this 
will be brilliantly apparent. 

If he is to be lost for a time to the professional stage—though it is good 
news that he is not, even now, to desert it altogether—I must not complain. 
[t was as an amateur that I learnt all my love and not a little of my practice 
of the Theatre ; and it was as amateurs thet Martin Browne and I met for the 
first time. Our friendship is directly due to my own overweening ambition, 
for at the age of nineteen | had determined to play Hamlet. There was nothing, 
perhaps, very remarkable in this but I do congratulate myself on having 
the discernment to choose the right producer. We were at that time very slightly 
acquainted. Martin was three years older than I was, and was just finishing his 
fourth year at Oxford. | was hoping that a scholarship would enable me to go 
up. The first meeting that I can remember was in the old premises of the 
O.U.D.S. in George Street. | had spent the day sitting for my examination in 
Christ Church Hall, and in the evening we were joined for dinner by Gyles 
Isham and then crossed the road to see Jack Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge. 
The talk, I remember, was of the forthcoming production of Henry IV, Part 1, 
in which Isham was to play Hotspur. | suppose that Martin, who had himself 
done only minor work for the O.U.D.S., must have given me an isapression of 
critical sagacity, for it was immediately afterwards, during the Christmas 
vacation, that I asked him to come down to Angmering-on-Sea the following 
summer and produce our Shakespeare Festival. 

This was the beginning of a long association, and I can testify that the 
talent and the character were in essence very much what they are to-day. 
Candour compels me to admit that Martin’s nature has a monitorial tinge, 
and I remember experiencing this when, as Shylock, I started wandering about 
the stage during the “Quality of Mercy” speech. I was bidden, severely but 
none too soon perhaps, not to behave like an actor-manager. One tends 
always to read the present into the past, but I am sure that Martin had already 
that firm grasp of dramatic principle which has never since deserted him. 
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He was sensitive to poetry and knew how it should be spoken. He had some 
knowledge of voice production. Above all, he dug deep down into the play 
and discovered what it meant. In this last quality he is without a peer among 
all the producers with whom I have worked. He is not in the least afraid of 
exciting stage effects, nor insensitive to plastic design—his lighting and grouping 
are often extremely beautiful ; but he always sees a play from the inside and 
allows its meaning to dictate its outward form. His productions of Murder in the 
Cathedral and The Family Reunion were, each, a triumph of virtue over virtuosity. 

Immediately after the Angmering Festival, Martin went to Doncaster 
and spent a valuable year as Warden of an Educational Settlement. I went up 
during a Christmas vacation and played Herod for him in the Coventry Nativity 
Play. Fortified by this further experience of producing amateurs, he accepted 
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an appointment under B. Iden Payne at Carnegie Tech., Pittsburgh. It is well 
to recall here that although the beginnings of his career were, properly speaking, 
in the Amateur Theatre, Martin had already some experience of professional 
producers. At Oxford he had seen Nigel Playfair, J. B. Fagan, and W. Bridges 
Adams at work with the O.U.D.S. ; and now, under Iden Payne, he acquired 
new standards of accomplishment. He produced, himself, Claudel’s L’An- 
nonce faite a Marie, and Van Druton’s After All. He also refreshed himself 
by two seasons of “summer stock” at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

In 1930 he returned to England for a holiday and it was then that he was 
invited by the Bishop of Chichester to become Director of Religious Drama 
for the Diocese of Chichester. He and his wife, Miss Henzie Raeburn, whom 
he had met at Angmering and who has always been the devoted partner of his 
enterprises, installed themselves near Brighton, and there followed three difficult 
and fascinating years. I joined forces with him briefly to play in L’ Annonce faite 
a Marie in Hove, and the day of our closer association was already drawing near. 
For it was during this time—I cannot give you the exact date—that Martin 
Browne met T. S. Eliot for the first time. They were spending the week-end 
with the Bishop of Chichester, and it was under that hospitable roof that a 
mutual sympathy sprang up which, I do not hesitate to say, was to make its 
mark upon the English Theatre. For the result was the invitation to produce 
first The Rock, in 1934, and then Murder in the Cathedral at the Canterbury 
Festival in 1935. 

The Bishop of Chichester’s brave experiment in the promotion of religious 
drama had now established itself, and this left Martin Browne free to combine 
his experience of this type of work with his knowledge and love of poetry. 
It is not perhaps for me to speak of the sobriety and beauty of Murder in the 
Cathedral on the stage, but it would be churlish not to express my gratitude to 
Martin for all he did to help me in my own interpretation. It is no easy thing 
to keep a performance fresh and constantly maturing through nearly a thousand 
performances extending over twelve years. But-if I can still find something 
new to say about Becket, it is very largely because Martin has never allowed me 
to imagine that everything has been said. As a producer, he is exacting to the 
point of discouragement ; a certain austerity and reticence inhibits him from 
easy praise, and I sometimes think that actors (who are only children) need a little 
more nursing than he is prepared to give them. When I produce a play myself, 
I feel that a warmer approach (which is not incompatible with perfectionism) 
is well rewarded. But these are questions of temperament. What matters is 
a total integrity of taste and judgment, and the patience and courtesy without 
which no producer can. persuade an actor to interpret his ideas. Here I have 
never known Martin Browne to fail. 

It is not perhaps generally known how closely he worked with T. S. 
Eliot over the writing of The Family Reunion. Eliot had set himself the most 
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difficult of all dramatic tasks—to make a spiritual experience theatrically 
visible—and Martin’s judgment was useful in the making as well as essential 
in the interpretation of the play. When, after the war, we collaborated in the 
production of Poetic Drama at the Mercury, I could see what assistance he had 
given to Norman Nicholson, Ronald Duncan and Ann Ridler—dramatists far 
less experienced than Mr. Eliot. No one meeting Martin Browne for the first 
time can fail to be struck by a modesty and humility which are not always 
characteristic of the stage producer, and one is surprised by the firmness of 
judgment and decision of character which underlie this apparent diffidence 
and sensibility. But one begins to understand why both actors and authors 
put themselves with such confidence in his hands. I have said nothing of his 
work during the war years when he toured his own company of The Pilgrim 
Players up and down the country, bringing good plays, many of them Christian 
in theme and inspiration, to the smallest village and the loneliest factory. 
Mrs. Browne has told us about this in her delightful Pilgrim Story. But I hope 
I have said enough to show you how well equipped he is, by experience and 
sympathy, to advance the standard of the Amateur Theatre in Britain and to 
link it more closely with the professional stage. 


MR. MARSHALL & MR. PRIESTLEY 
ON THE THEATRE 
by St. John Ervine 


OMEONE will have to.stop Mr. Priestley from saving England, and, in 

his spare time, the rest of the world. Never in human history has one 

man been so determined to save so many people against their will and on 
his terms and conditions. 





The theatre is continually being saved by Mr. Priestley. He finds it un- 
satisfactory in almost every respect, especially when he compares it with any 
foreign theatre. In a passage in this book, Theatre Outlook (Nicholson and Wat- 
son, 75. 6d.), he tells his readers that : 

“T rarely ever visit a continental theatre that is producing one of my 

plays without feeling a welcome change in the atmosphere. These people, 

I feel, see the Theatre as I do, and treat the drama as a serious and important 
communal activity.” 

Where, one wonders, was Mr. Priestley’s sense of humour when he wrote that 

stuff? Up in Bradford. Does he ever visit any theatre which is not producing 

one of his plays? Theatre Outlook is lavishly illustrated with pictures which 

have no relevance to his theme, the purging of the sinful playhouse. Nine of 
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them are in colour and are concerned with his comedy, Ever Since Paradise. 
We see Miss Ursula Jeans trying on a charming frock. We see Mr. Priestley 
pointing at Miss Jeans. We see Mr. Roger Livesey trying on a wig. We see 
the stage manager waiting for lighting cues. We see the cast taking a curtain 
call. These pictures apparently prove something of a very uplifting character. 
But what? How is our theatre to be purged and improved by a photograph 
of a man loading scenery on to a lorry, or an agreeable picture of a jolly young 
actress ascending stone stairs to a stage in Amersham and displaying a vast 
length of leg as she ascends? The photograph of Dame Sybil Thorndike in 
animated conversation with a dejected Welsh miner in charge of a perambulator, 
probably denotes something good and noble. But what? 

Like many saviours of mankind, Mr. Priestley is inclined to overlook 
other saviours and to fancy that he is the first person to have thought of reform. 

Mr. Priestley, for example, does me the honour to adopt as his own the 
proposal for a short-circuit system in repertory companies which I made in 
The Organised Theatre in 1924. Mr. Marshall, in his book, The Other Theatre 
(John Lehmann, 15s.), knows better than that. He criticises the scheme 
with some point, asserting that audiences complain of change of company 
and wish to see ¢heir players week after week. This is not, I maintain, a sub- 
stantial objection. Audiences see different players every week in theatres occu- 
pied by touring companies, and would soon become accustomed to seeing 
several groups of ‘heir players. Improved performances, resulting from longer 
rehearsals, would amply reward them for any loss of intimacy they might 
suffer. Mr. Marshall fails to observe the fatigue audiences feel when they have 
seen the same players too often. There comes a time when it is impossible for a 
player to create any illusion in an audience because it knows him too well. 

Mr. Priestley fills his brief work with worn complaints about the “com- 
mercial” theatre. There are more clichés to the chapter in Theatre Outlook 
than is decent in a rationed age. A volume would be required to refute the 
fallacies which appear on far too many pages. We are treated to stale stuff about 
the iniquity of “long runs.” Even Mr. Marshall trots this stuff out. But if a 
million people wish to see a play, must they be prevented from seeing it because 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Priestley object to more than, say, 10,000 people seeing 
it? I should like to see Mr. Priestley’s face if someone were to order the with- 
drawal of his popular play, The Linden Tree, on the ground that it has already 
run long enough and it is high time that Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis 
Casson revived The Trojan Women. No one is better able to save these two from 
demoralisation in a long run of that piece than its author. 

And why is it dreadful for provincial playgoers to see a reproduction of a 
West End production when the latter has been carefully made under the super- 
vision of the dramatist and represents, presumably, his mind on the matter? 
A moving picture is not re-made every time it is exhibited in a fresh town. 
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By all means, let young producers in repertory theatres try their hands at 
production, but do not ask us to believe that their productions must be 
superior to the original production. 

Great nonsense is talked about the deterioration an actor suffers through 
performing the same part night after night for a long period. He receives 
constant stimulation from performing his part before a mew audience every 
night. An actor who has to adapt himself to an audience in Torquay this week 
and an audience in Clackmannan next week, undergoes a test of skill that 
few of us could endure. Mr. Marshall knows what Mr. Priestley scarcely guesses 
that a repertory actor, playing a different part every week, never learns a part 
at all. He barely knows its words : he does not know its nature. He learns a 
few tricks, but if he stays too long in repertory of that sort, he becomes as, 
as Mr. Marshall rightly points out, a ruined actor. 

We are treated, of course, to puerile outcries against the star-system and 
flapdoodling praise of “team-work.” Even Mr. Marshall, who should know 
better, uses the term “team-work” as if it were Holy Writ. But the value of 
team-work depends upon the team. Some teams are excellent : others are dire. 
Would anybody but a born fool employ Sir Ralph Richardson as the noise 
outside in the second act, while a lad new from the R.A.D.A. took the centre 
of the stage ? When earnest students of the drama, rendered half-witted through 
listening to too many W.E.A. lectures on drama, come to me to complain of the 
star system, I ask them, “If you had your choice between seeing a play with Miss 
Edith Evans and Sir Laurence Olivier in the principal parts, and seeing it on a 
night when their understudies were acting, which performance would you 
choose?” That question generally ends the discussion. Have skill and rich 
personality no value? Why are Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, Irving and Ellen 
Terry, Bernhardt, Duse, Coquelin, and the Barrymores remembered when 
no one has the faintest knowledge of a host of their contemporaries ? Is it not 
for exactly the same reason that people remember Shakespeare who have 
never heard of Greene or even of Marlowe? Was Leonardo da Vinci no more 
than a hundred painters of his time? Were those who struggled for his pictures 
mindless ? 

Mr. Priestley loses control of himself when he hears the word Soviet. 
“Commercial” managers are villainous fellows compared with high-souled 
commissars. ““The present economics of the Theatre,” he says, “are ruinous 
and insane.” The whole economic system of the world, including Russia, 
is in a shattered state for a plain and obvious reason, but the economic system 
of the theatre to-day, save for the temporary dislocation caused by the war, is 
essentially the same as it always was, and that system, administered by rascally 
fellows with “‘commercial” minds, has resulted in a vast amount of fine drama, 
which includes numerous works of supreme genius. What, in substance, is the 
economic difference between the theatre which produced Sophocles, the 
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theatre which produced Shakespeare, the theatre which produced Sheridan, 
and the theatre which produced Shaw? It was “commercial” managers who 
performed Aeschylus, Euripides and Aristophanes; Racine and Moliére ; 
Ibsen, Bjornson and Strindberg ; Chekhov ; Pinero, Barrie, Galsworthy and 
Granville-Barker ; Synge and Sean O’Casey ; and Eugene O’Neill. The econ- 
omic basis of all these theatres was essentially the same. Mr. Marshall, when he 
managed the Gate, was as much a “commercial” manager as Mr. Bronson 
Albery or Mr. Cochran. Even if we admit Mr. Marshall’s claims for the Gate, 
is his record finer than theirs? Is it, indeed, as ‘good ? 

No government, local or national, has ever done anything for drama that 
is worth mentioning. A National Theatre, as Mr. Priestley confesses, cannot 
create plays any more than the National Gallery can paint pictures or the British 
Museum write books. It can only preserve those that have been produced by 
private enterprise. The Government is more likely to hamper or ruin the drama 
than to improve it. The Elizabethan authors had to walk warily lest they should 
offend their country’s rulers ; Cromwell closed all the playhouses for about 
fifteen years; Walpole established a censorship in the eighteenth century 
because dramatists were exposing his corruptions, and he drove Fielding off 
the stage. The Church of Rome still forbids a priest to visit a theatre in the 
diocese where he works. Were Miss Horniman and Sir Barry Jackson helped 
ot handicapped by the Watch Committees of Manchester and Birmingham? 
Did not Mr. de Valera, in return for a miserable subsidy, try to establish a 
veto on the plays performed in America by the Abbey Theatre? Who founded 
and financed the Malvern Festival? ‘Each year,” Mr. Marshall writes, “Barry 
Jackson stood the loss out of his own pocket : 

“The Malvern Town Council contributed nothing, in spite of the fact 
that the town benefited to the extent of many thousands of pounds from the 
influx of visitors, as well as gaining immense publicity and prestige, not only 
in England, but also on the continent and in America. It was only in the last 
year of the Festival, when Barry Jackson had withdrawn from it and its 
future seemed uncertain, that Malvern gave a guarantee against loss up to 
£1,000. Even then it was not a grant from the Town Council, but a donation 
from 250 of the townspeople! . . .” 

Does anybody suppose that Saint Joan would have been better produced 
by the L.C.C. than it was by Mr. Albery? Was it “commercial” managers who 
banned Mrs. Warren’s Profession? Who forbade Granville-Barker’s Waste the 
stage? Was not a “commercial” manager preparing to produce The Secret 
Woman by Mr. Eden Phillpotts when the state stepped in and stopped him? 
We are asked to believe that “commercial” managers are preventing young 
dramatists from obtaining per‘ormance of their work. As well might Mr. 
Priestley say that young novelists are obstructed by publishers. Why, if it comes 
to that, should young writers be coddled on to the stage to-day? All authors 
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were once young and unknown and had to fight their way into the theatre. 
Are they any the worse for that ? Dare we believe that pampered and subsidised 
authors will produce anything worth publishing or performing ? 

Would Mr. Priestley, who becomes almost delirious with emotion when 
he mentions Soviet theatre, entrust himself or his work to the jurisdiction of 
Andrei Zhdanov, who ought to be peddling peanuts, but has dictatorial power 
over literature in his semi-savage country? Let him read Zhdanov’s article 
in Voks Bulletin No. 51, a curious sheet issued by the U.S.S.R. Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. Zhdanov splutters, like an infuriated 
gorilla, through thirteen pages in which he denounces as “vulgar and vacuous” 
certain authors in Leningrad who have had the incredible insolence to differ 
from him on literature. The magazine, Leningrad, which published their work, 
has been “closed,” as this cultured Commissar prettily calls it. 

Are Russian theatres filled to capacity at every performance, as Mr. Priestley, 
who cannot possibly know, so confidently asserts? On wet and wintry or 
torridly hot nights? During blizzards? If they are, is this popularity due to 
lavish distribution of free tickets, bestowed with a hint that failure to use them 
may cause embarrassing questions to be asked? I doubt if Mr. Priestley is 
fluent in Russian, yet he felt elated by the plays he saw performed when he 
was in Moscow. How does he know what their qualities were? Were the acting 
and the production superior to that seen in the Tsarist theatres? Has he for- 
gotten that the Moscow Art Theatre was founded and achieved world renown 
under the monarchy, and that Chekhov never lived in a Soviet Society? Is 
he unaware of the plain fact that plays and novels which were displeasing 
to the Tsarist oligarchy were, nevertheless, performed and published, but 
that no work of any kind which is displeasing to Commissars can be produced 
at all? I refer him again to the ineffable Zhdanov. Does he not know that 
Russia has not produced anything worth reading or seeing since the Revolu- 
tion, with the possible exception of Afinogenov’s play, Distant Point? Even 
the ballet is no better now than it was before the First World War! Mr. 
Priestley, at his most ecstatic, will not suggest that Gogol, Turgenev, Doestoev- 
sky, Tolstoy and Chekhov, all of whom lived and wrote under Tsars, have 
been surpassed by Soviet authors. Even Gorki, a second-rate writer, had 
virtually ceased to produce any work worth reading when Lenin arrived in 
Russia. 

Mr. Priestley has a scheme for making the English theatre fit to perform 
his plays, but it is a grotesque scheme, as grotesque as the various proposals 
he has made in the last fifteen years to make the world fit for him to inhabit. 

His ramshackle book offers no hope of any improvement in anything. 
Mr. Marshall reminds us that it was individual effort which created our theatre, 
and confirms our faith that it is individual effort which will keep it alive and 


make it flourish. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF CRITICISM 
by S. R. Littlewood 





N being asked to suggest what changes—if any—have happened in 

dramatic criticism during my fifty years, an immediate temptation 

assails me. It is to say that I have learned more about dramatic criticism 
during these last five years as editor of The Stage than in all the previous forty- 
five. It is only when one has to deal with other men’s work at the craft one 
has practised oneself for more than half a lifetime that one gets down to what 
is needed. This is, 1 must hasten to say, only a temptation. The actual truth is, 
of course, that criticism has a score—or is it a hundred ?—different functions 
and styles in accordance with demand. The kind of criticism, for instance, asked 
for by the largely professional readers of The Stage is quite different from that 
likely to be popular among readers who neither know nor care much about 
the theatre and have no patience for more than a snappy paragraph. From 
lectures, adjudications, books, essays and magazine articles to the criticism 
in morning and evening papers over which most of my life has been spent, 
every kind of sincere criticism has its justification and its desired manner. 
In every kind, too, there are contrasts. On the one hand criticism may be a 
kind of creative fantasy. Lamb’s essay, for instance, on the art of Munden, 
is to my thinking, a masterpiece of beloved genius. Yet it bore, probably, 
little relation to the apparently limited ability of Munden himself, whose chief 
skill seems to have lain in the familiar knack of suggesting intoxication. Lamb 
had been, one may recall, in younger days a practical daily-paper critic. He 
was one of my predecessors on The Morning Post, but he was not a success, 
and his services were soon dispensed with. His essays were written years after 
the performances described, at a time when these were glorified by an imagin- 
ative memory. Hazlitt, on the other hand, laboured effectively as critic to give 
a true, contemporary and, in his own belief and in that of many readers, 
teliable judgment. He was a practising, professional dramatic critic in a sense 
which applied for only a few weeks to the author of The Essays of Elia. Per- 
sonally I prefer Lamb’s mistakes to Hazlitt’s ; but that is my own affair. 

So, too, with the critics of fifty years ago and of to-day. For all their 
differences of aim and manner they are all to be considered from the point 
of view of their duty and its fulfilment. The great contrast between then 
and now lies not in the critics themselves but in the public. The public of my 
early days was only just beginning to take a cultivated interest in the theatre. 
The thousands of eager students of the drama now clustered round 300 
repertory centres simply did not exist. The universities were just starting to 
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take the theatre seriously—a state of affairs exemplified by the creation of the 
O.U.D.S. and the Cambridge A.D.C. The Victorian world, to a great extent 
still definitely anti-theatrical, was waking up to the beauty of Irving’s pro- 
ductions at the Lyceum. It was content to approve of the Bancrofts, the 
Kendals, Hare, Wyndham and a few other actor-managers, and rejoiced 
at the respectability of Gilbert-and-Sullivan as compared with the old Gaiety 
burlesque. William Poel had already started—in the ’Eighties—his great work 
in Elizabethan revival ; but until his re-discovery of Everyman with the, to me, 
unforgettable performance in the Charterhouse, he was little but an obscure 
pioneer. 

In these circumstances—so far as daily-paper criticism was concerned—the 
predominance of Clement Scott was not only natural. It was justified by the 
simple fact that he was bringing a new public into the theatre. He had the 
faculty of writing a “column and a bit” of well-informed criticism, excited 
and sometimes exciting, aglow with enthusiasm or its opposite, in an hour 
for next morning’s issue. The result was that people read what he wrote and 
went to the shows he praised. There was in those days plenty of room for 
dramatic criticism in the daily papers. They did not go to press till two o’clock 
in the morning. There was nothing like the present rivalry of cabled news 
from all over the world. The telephone had not been invented. Sir Edward 
Russell’s notice of Irving’s Hamlet ran to five columns of The Liverpool Post. 
I remember writing more than a column on the first night of Trelawney of the 
Wells in The Morning Leader. With many critics it was customary to give a full 
synopsis of each act of a play, and an impression of each performance in that 
act. The truth was that the socially-sanctioned theatre was something new. 
A growing public wanted to read about it. Scott was able to give what was 
wished for. The homage paid him on that account by managers and the pro- 
fession was evidenced in the fact that he nearly always was allotted a box. 
The expression on his face was watched by the gallery with a view to their 
reception of the piece. 

Then, of course, came William Archer—whose moral disciple I soon 
found myself. The great Ibsen controversy was the end of Scott for me, and 
for a good many others. A host of us, originally drawn to the theatre by the 


Lyceum, felt that there were other great possibilities in store. This proved 


most assuredly true. But thoughtful dramatic criticism had not yet become a 

profession in this country. In the very early "Nineties, during a delightful 

evening I spent with Bernard Shaw at his mother’s house in Fitzroy Square, 
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Palmer and Reddish in ““Cymbeline,” from the picture by Parkinson shown by courtesy 
of the Garrick Club at the interesting Exhibition of Shakespeare Production at the 
National Book League, 7 Albemarle Street, London, under the auspices of the Arts 
Council. This collection, made by Miss St. Clare Byrne, will shortly be transferred to 
Moscow by arrangement with the Society for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. 
The London F:xhibition remains open until the end of February. 
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I told him I was thinking of becoming a dramatic critic. He himself was then 
just beginning on the Saturday Review. He answered : “Don’t do anything of 
the kind, my boy. There’s no money in it.” He was making £8 a week and 
Archer {10, and there was very little as yet out of the Shaw plays. Walkley— 
at that time “Spec” of 7he Star—was my office-colleague, and I had the privilege 
of sitting next to him at most first nights. Although his piquant little notices 
and sprightly articles did not convey always the deeper qualities of the future 
critic of The Times, 1 found his wit and quick intelligence and universal in- 
formation a perpetual refreshment. Frequently I made bold to disagree, as in 
his conversational reference to Cyrano de Bergerac on its first night in London as 
“the same old circus.” He thought twice as fast as Archer. But dramatic criticism 
was always just a recreation to him. His real work was at the Post Office. 
He made no great critical discovery, founded no important school. J. T. Grein, 
whose invaluable pioneer-work with the Independent Theatre and other 
organisations deserves to be perpetually remembered, was more an enthusiast 
than a representative professional critic. He, like Walkley, made his chief 
living in another walk of life. But Archer, Walkley, Shaw and Grein were, in 
my experience, the creators of modern English criticism. They made obsolete 
the fulsome, long-winded old style of which Clement Scott was the unchal- 
lenged and by no means despicable exponent. There were others, to be sure— 
Nisbet of The Times, with his extensive knowledge of the French stage, so 
vital in those days, Spencer Wilkinson, and afterwards G. E. Morrison, of 
The Morning Post, Spence of The Westminster Gazette, Moy Thomas of The 
Daily News, Joseph Knight of The Globe and Notes and Queries. These were 
scholarly and able men, of whom it was my pride to be a confrére ; but none 
of them, so far as I could see, was building up anything fresh for the theatre. 
For the amateur stage there was no helpful criticism at all—indeed, the amateur 
stage itself was practically just an imitative, snobbish and parochial affair. 
The repertory theatre had not come into existence—apart from Sarah Thorne’s 
company at Margate, which gave us the Vanbrughs and Arthur Wontner. 
Miss Horniman did not start the Abbey, Dublin, until seven years after my 
appointment. Her management of the Gaiety, Manchester, with all its critical 
as well as dramatic fruits, began still later. Since then a vast change and develop- 
ment has happened in the critical outlook. Our shelves have become loaded 
with critical literature. A number of critical magazines—of which Drama is a 
valued example— instruct the student, whether professional or amateur, 
upon every phase of theatrical endeavour. Critics of genuine importance have 
come and gone. The late James Agate was a late and, to me, erratic arrival ; 
but at least he took criticism seriously to the end. Ashley Dukes, St. John 
Ervine, Sydney Carroll and Charles Morgan all devoted years to the critical 
calling, but have either become successful playwrights themselves or found 
some more appealing interest. At the back of all one cannot help feeling that 
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Shaw, in the little contession made well over fifty years ago, hit the nail on the 
head. 

So far as daily papers in this country are concerned it cannot be pretended 
that at the moment dramatic criticism, except in one or two instances, either 
offers a useful chance or wins a worthy recompense. The London daily and 
evening papers—save for the opportunity of a weekly causerie granted to 
Beverley Baxter, Stephen Williams and Alan Dent—have to be content with 
paragraphs. The length of these, in comparison with the space devoted to 
admittedly fatuous gangster films, is frequently an insult to the art of the theatre. 
In order to justify signature with a strongly personal point of view, the critic 
has to think out a striking but sometimes unfair headline—unless he leaves 
this to the sub-editor—and rush into some curious extravagance of praise or 
blame or irrelevant confession in order to fight competitors for news-space. 
The “copy” has to be delivered—if written at all—at a time when a considered’ 
notice based on the play as a whole is quite impossible. ““Two hundred words, 
bright but dignified, to be telephoned at nine-o’clock”—this was the recent 
demand of a highly-reputable North Country paper to its London critic. 
One Sunday paper, 7e Observer, has the advantage that the editor is its dramatic 
critic. If a pun be a crime, Ivor Brown is in the dock with nearly every line ; 
but I feel that he, with my former Morning Post colleague, J. C. Trewin, to help 
him, comes nearest at present to William Archer’s devotion to, and faith in, 
the living drama as an art with a great and noble, if shared, future. On the whole, 
the chief value of criticism seems to me to lie just now with the growing number 
of weeklies and monthlies which confine themselves to the stage. These supply 
a growing need for definite information on new plays and on the technique 
of acting, play-craft and production. At the same time I can say with a clear 
conscience that, with everything up against them—paper shortage and the 
tivalry of world-news, films and radio—the daily paper men themselves are’: 
in the main on a far higher plane of knowledge and fitness than the ruck of 
reporter-critics of between fifty and sixty years ago. I can recall the very 
prosperous critic of a leading London daily, on seeing the name “‘Persephone” 
upon a programme, turning to me and asking: “Percy Phone, who’s ’e?” 
As editor of The Stage it is my lot to deal with a large number of local newspaper 
critics in towns and districts throughout the country. I have been again and 
again struck by their sound understanding of the drama itself and of what 
is wanted from them. I am assured it is not through them that dramatic criticism 
is at present suffering from a starvation diet. The still vigorous existence of 
the Critics’ Circle, with the foundation of which I am glad to have been inti- 
mately concerned, is itself a proof that good criticism is vitally to the benefit 
of the art we all love. We can be confident that every opportunity is being 
conscientiously responded to by the working journalists of our day. Any 
shortcomings are due simply to paper restriction. 
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GROUP PLAYWRITING 
by Jessie Powell 





HERE are in Glasgow several groups of amateurs who not only act 

plays in home-made sets, but also write the plays for themselves. Some- 

times the resulting play is a documentary or a “Living Newspaper,” 
but just as often it employs one of the more traditional forms. These groups 
meet on different nights of the week in Community House, the headquarters 
of the Iona Youth Trust in Glasgow; their Director of Drama is Oliver 
Marlow Wilkinson. The experiment is less than three years old, but already 
there are remarkable results. Some have been told in Mr. Wilkinson’s own 
First Report* but much has been tried and achieved since then. 

The people who make up the groups are as varied as it would be possible 
to find—shop assistants and club leaders, factory girls and a publisher, house- 
wives and lorry drivers, dockyard workers and teachers, bus-conductresses 
and office workers, business men and Church elders, Communists and Christian 
ministers. There is even a night watchman. 

Different groups set about the work in different ways. One group, for 
instance, started absolutely from scratch, by telling each other their names, 
jobs, and interests—and ended with a one-act play called That is the Question, 
which was toured all over Glasgow. What lies between those two extremes 
only God and Mr. Wilkinson know ! But briefly, what happened was this : 
while there were some in that group of twenty-five who could be very voluble 
about their own concerns, others could only blurt out name and address, 
and this with difficulty. But after some leading questions—about their politics, 
and why : the things nearest their hearts : what they feared : what their homes 
were like: what sort of work they did—a raging discussion was developed, 
from which began slowly to emerge two main lines of thought for the play 
they were to write. One was the failure of the Church in these days (insisted 
on by the two minister-members of the group) ; the other was the spiritual 
failure of the Communists. That central conflict was set in an ordinary Glasgow 
home, characters were created that would roughly fit the members of the group, 
and a sequence of events was agreed. 

The following week, to Mr. Wilkinson’s amazement (he had feared he 
would never see some of the members again) every single one turned up with 
something written. It might be pages and pages of foolscap or the back of a 
gtubby envelope ; it might be irrelevant or apt ; it might be original or it might 
be imitative. But whatever it was, those people, most of whom lived mono- 
tonous, routine-ridden lives, had tasted the joys of creation. 
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These bits and pieces were put into rehearsal by the group, and were 
criticised by that same group, and it is noteworthy that often the writer of the 
section occupying the floor was the first to see its inadequacy as the actors 
attempted to make the dry bones live. At first, the scripts surrounded Mr. 
Wilkinson like a chaotic sea, but gradually the very poor original efforts were 
shaped by this method of mutual criticism into something dramatic and even. 
sometimes, fine, and the plot first thought of began to re-emerge. But for a 
long time continuity was lacking: the time of day as well as the characters 
jumped about in a most disconcerting way ; but finally a stage was reached 
when That is the Question could be acted in public. They toured it in a home- 
made set, and even threw the discussion open to their audiences at the end |! 

Another group dramatized not their own ideas but the ideas of someone 
else—not, be it noted, facts or a story, but /deas. It happened that Dr: MacLeod, 
who had brought Community House into being, had also written a provocative 
book We Shall Rebuild, and it was on the material thus provided that the 
Group decided to build a play. No sooner had the group begun to read the 
book than they discovered how abysmal was their ignorance about historical 
facts such as the Renaissance and Reformation. After extensive research, 
however, and very little forward progress, three pages were dramatised into 
an immense panorama in fifty scenes called Earth and Sky. Ostensibly it showed 
the decline’ of the Druid religion and the coming of Christianity, and Mr. 
Wilkinson says : “all the slaughter of history seemed to get mixed up in it.” 

This play has never been toured as That is the Question was ; it was too 
unwieldy. “Imagination had run riot,” said the Director, “and our finances 
could not keep up with it.” 

A third experiment is of special significance because there is a possibility 
that the resulting play may be published by the Religious Drama Society, 
so that others may have the chance to study a group-created play in detail. 
In this, a definite bit of history was selected. The group read together the 
sixteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, in which Paul exorcises a spirit 
of divination from a slave girl and is imprisoned. This time, instead of setting 
their own members to do the research they invited experts to come and inform 
the whole group about Bible manners and customs, the political situation of the 
time, the geographical facts. (Is this thirst for exact and detailed information 
as prevalent South of Tweed ?) 

It was expected that, because the plot was ready-made, the group’s task 
would be simpler than that of other groups which started with more amor- 
phous ideas. But a completely new and unexpected snag was struck by the small 
sub-groups which separated to write the different sections of the dialogue. 
Because it was a story from the Bible, the majority of writers were immediately 
afflicted with what Mr. Wilkinson vividly calls ‘‘a kind of plum in the mouth.” 
No-one who has read a number of religious plays will have the least doubt 
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what he means !| Those people, so sincere and well-intentioned, and also by 
now well informed, produced writing of the lowest and most artificial kind— 
because they were all too familiar with bad Bible plays | “They insisted,” 
said Mr. Wilkinson, “on trying to sanctify their writing with the most platitu- 
dinous claptrap.” A few, fortunately, did not suffer from this form of mistaken 
reverence, and wrote in a lively manner, but it was a long time before the 
Director could get the different sections of the play to match. Finally it took 
shape as The Journey, and was toured on a lorry with the group’s home-made 
scenery and costumes. It is at present undergoing revision at the hands of the 
group, before being sent up for the Religious Drama Society’s final decision. 

There have been other experiments, but the three above described show 
three distict terms of reference: dramatising (a) the groups’ own ideas ; (b) 
someone else’s ideas ; (c) a ready-made story. What other results (apart from 
the actual play) has the work had? 

We can answer this question under two heads: the dramatic and the 
psychological. Such work results in an increased knowledge of dramatic 
craft and a heightened appreciation of good theatre. The members learned, if 
only in a small way, how to make the wheels go round. When some scenes 
went and others just refused to budge, they analysed them most painstakingly, 
and thus learned a good deal about the principles of play-writing. But the most 
significant gain seems to come from the acting and communal criticism of 
communal writing. The solitary writer has great difficulty in imagining the 
dramatic effect of what he is writing during the process of composition, and 
an even greater difficulty in eliciting really honest criticism. In a group, criticism 
is honest to the point of brutality, because everyone is under fire, and gradually 
the standard tends to rise to that of the best-equipped members. 

Psychologically the experiment has scarcely glimpsed its possibilities. 
The First Report tells of the effect of three weeks’ work on an extremely shy 
girl who suddenly achieved not only a form of release from her self-conscious- 
ness, but a power of challenge to freer-speaking but cliche-thinking fellows. 
She challenged their jargon, their easy cynicism, their shallow thought. Mr. 
Wilkinson deliberately turns aside from his consideration of the play to 
examine the effect of its method of creation on this girl. “Think of the possi- 
bilities,” he says, “if one could have the same kind of effect on the. . . neurotic 
and on the seriously abnormal.” 

Then there is the cynicism which showed itself in the writing of the final 
scenes of Earth and Sky, and which shocked and distressed some of the orthodox 
in their audiences. But as Mr. Wilkinson says, “‘if the cynicism is there it is far 
better to reveal it. Surely one doesn’t do any good by suppressing it. Once 
revealed, it was certainly a release for the people in the group, and one knew 
the actual state of their minds.” 

It has been said that, ““Drama is primarily an emotional experience.” In 
a generation which has witnessed the rousing of false emotionalism by bogus 
propaganda and its ghastly results, we are ready to look with unprejudiced 
eyes on experiments which, using drama naturally and fearlessly, extending 
its reach but not distorting its nature, can achieve the genuine cleansing of the 
emotions which the Greeks meant by catharsis. 
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SCENE FROM ““THE JOURNEY” 


produced by a Drama Group of the ona Youth Trust, Community House, Glasgow 





THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


THE BRITISH THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 

T is unfortunate that this important 

event occurs just too late tor any 

proper account of it to appear in 
Drama. The promoters of the Con- 
ference have certainly succeeded in 
arousing wide attention to their 
enterprise, and the Agenda deals with 
most of the controversial stage topics 
of the day. The absence of an official 
delegation from the Theatre Managers 
was deplorable, though there re- 
mained many topics for discussion in 
which they were not intimately 
involved. Though we cannot forecast 
what the findings of the Conference 
may be, it appears likely that a pro- 
gressive note will have been sounded. 
Short of any recommendation for the 
wholesale nationalisation of the theatre 
the League is in genetal sympathy 
with such a trend, and in alluding to 
this aspect of affairs we would draw 
particular attention to the article by 
Mr. St. John Ervine which appears 
in this number. Some readers may 
think it strange that Drama should 
become the vehicle of views which in 
some respects run counter to our 
well-known hopes that the Govern- 
ment should actively support the 
National and Civic Theatre Schemes. 
Our policy on these and kindred 
matters remains unchanged. At the 
same time, we think it right that other 
points of view should be given the 
freest expression in our pages, and in 
responding to the Editor’s invitation 
for an article, Mr. Ervine has cer- 
tainly accepted our challenge with all 
his usual brilliance. 


Mr. 
instructors, flew to Gibraltar early in January 
to adjudicate the annual Diama Festival 
organised by the Army, which lasted for 
five nights from Januaty sth to oth. Mr. 


Frank Newman, one of our staff 


> 


{ 
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Newman reports that he was very impressed 
with the standard of the Festival, which was 
open to all, and a number of Gibraltarian 
teams competed in addition to Army units. 
Mr. Newman awarded the “A” Certificate 
to an R.A.M.C. team who presented an 
criginal script, Zhe Three Wise Men, by 
Sergeant Murray Scott. By encouraging 
and introducing new dramatists in this way, 
Fesitval organisers are rendering a service 
not only to their locality but to the theatre 
as a whole. 


The prospectus of the following schools 
is now ready and will be sent to all from 
whom enquiries are received. Easter (Lon- 
don) School, March 30th to April 4th, 1948. 
Week-end Course on decor, Cranbrook, 
Kent, June 4th to 6th. Bournemouth Sum- 
mer School, July 27th to August 5th. 
York Summer School, September 3rd _ to 
13th. All enquiries shculd be addressed to 
Miss Paula Kirkby, B.D.L., 9 Fitzroy 
Square, W.1. 


We regret that owing to an error in make- 
up, the notice in our last number dealing 
with the well-known professional Glasgow 
Citizen’s Theatre appeared under the heading 
of “Amateur Survey.” Their Christmas 
production was Graham Moffat’s Bunty 
Pulls the Strings, played by a 100 per-cent. 
Scots cast, several of whom played in 
the original production in the eaily 1900’s 
when .this play was breaking records in 
London and New York. It is planned 
to follow it with a new play by Laurence 
Houseman called Family Honour, the fourth 
new play of the eight so tar presented 
this season. At Ayr a second Citizen’s Theatre 
Company has been playing to capacity in 
Weep for To-morrow, in a theatre normally 
devoted to twice nightly variety. 


The Directors of the Strand Electric 
and Engineering Company Ltd., have 
issued a completely new Glossary of Technical 
Theatrical Terms, compiled with an Appendix 
on the colours used for Lighting the Plays 
in the principal theatres. The p ice is 2s. 
per copy, to be had from 24 Floual St.eet, 
Covent Garden, or through the post. The 
cover of this useful dictiona y is printed 
in the style of an old-fashioned playbill. 
We hearuly endorse a little work which 
should have a special appeal to amateur 
societies. Nor is there any need to praise 
the beneficient Institution—the Actors’ 
Orphanage—in whose aid the Glossary 
has been published. 














ONSIDERABLE interest has been 
aroused by the North London Theatre 
Guild’s proposal, discussed and 


aopted at the 1947 Annual, Conference of 
the British Drama League, that the League 
should encourage the local organisation of 
panels of voluntary critics, themselves 
members of amateur societies, to submit 
criticisms of Amateur Theatre productions. 
Such a Critic’s Panel was started by the 
Southampton Theatre Guild rather more than 
a year ago, in furtherance of its object of 
“improving the standard of performance 
of its member groups.” The venture is 
necessarily of a long-term nature and it is 
at present too early to pass judgement on 
this interesting, if somewhat perilous, 
experiment. It has, however, been dimon- 
strated that the machinery set up to operate 
the Panel is satisfactory and may therefoie 
be worthy of examination. 


The Critics’ Panel consists of about a 
dozen membets, all of whom are members, 
producers or performers, of groups affiliated 
to the Guild, each having been first approved 
by the Guild Council. They receive no 
payment for their work nor even re-imburse- 
ment of travelling expenses, although they 
may sometimes travel twelve or fifteen miles 
to attend a performance. 


Whenever a group desires the Panel to 
report on a production—they are under no 
obligation to partake in the scheme—a 
formal request is sent to the Guild on a 
standard Form, stating the title of the pro- 
duction and the dates, time and place of the 
performances. A standard letter, repeating 
these particulars and requesting him to 
attend a performance and to report on it, 
is sent by the Guild to the Panel member, 
normally the next on the roster, who is 
assigned to the production. Enclosed with 
this letter is an envelope, stamped and 
addressed to the Editor of “‘Prompter,” the 
Guild’s monthly magazine, in which the 
Panel’s reports are published. Also enclosed 
is a printed postcard stamped and addressed 
to the secretaty of the group concerned, 
requesting that a complimentary ticket be 
supplied. The Critic fills in his name on 
the postcard, together with his address and 
the date of the performance he wishes to 
attend, and posts it. 


If the critic is unable to attend any of the 
performances, all these documents are 
returned to the Guild forthwith and the 
production is assigned to another member 





A CRITIC’S PANEL 


of the Panel. But once a critic has sent the 
postcard for his ticket, he is responsible for 
reporting on the production or, in the event 
ot a last-minute emergency, for finding a 
deputy, preferrably another member of the 
Panel. From this point little more administra- 
tive work is needed, except that the Editor 
is informed what reports to expect and from 
which members of the Panel, so that tardy 
reports can be hastened. 

The critic attends the performance as an 
ordinary member of the audience and is not 
expected to address any comments to the 
company afterwards. He prepares his report 
and forwards it to the Editor of ““Prompter,” 
using the envelope already mentioned. 

An inherent drawback is the long period, 
usually between three and six weeks, which 
elapses between the perforraance and the 
publication of the report in a monthly 
magazine, which must “‘go to press” about 
the middle of the month. Minor troubles 
have been caused by occasional failures of 
member groups to make their request in 
good time and delays critics in forwarding 
their reports. Otherwise, experience has 
shown that the scheme outlined above is 
entirely satisfactory and already more than 
forty “critiques” have been published 
without any insuperable difficulty being 
encountered. 

T. Barrie BryANr 





DRAMA LEAGUE BADGE 


Not everyone may be aware that the badge 
printed at the head of this note, and also a 
slightly smaller one of the same design, 
may be obtained on loan for use on the 
p-inted letter headings of affil'ated societies. 
A fee of 1s. is charged for postage and the 
use of the block, which must be returned 
to Headquatters when the letterheadincs 
have been printed. Formerly, these blocks 
could be retained indefinitely, but the 


number of societies has so increased that 
we are obliged to request a prompt return 
after use. 





N Wales the enthusiasm for Drama 
I noticed when peace once more came to 

the land, still grows apace, and village 
halls are easily and quickly filled for all 
drama performances. Queues still form 
hours in advance in order to secure seats 
for the Festival Weeks. When the war 
ended many feared that those fine perform- 
ances given under C.E.M.A. -would never 
again be witnessed in our drab valleys. How- 
ever, during the past months, the village 
audiences have seen some splendid work 
by the Western Players. 

This tour arranged under the auspices 
of the Arts Council and the Miners Welfare 
Committee has enabled the people of many 
remote villages to see excellent performances 
of The Inspector Calls and Anna Christie at 
popular prices. Mr. Huw Wheldon, the 
Welsh Region Director of the Arts Council 
is doing fine work in an attempt to raise 
the standard of drama in Wales. Few of the 
drama enthusiasts are able to witness pro- 
fessional performances as we have but one 
theatre in the whole of South Wales with a 
weekly stay by a professional company. 
It is, therefore, most welcome news, to 
hear that the Grand Theatre, Swansea, is 
preparing to open up once more as a theatre. 
With this very limited number of theatres 
to cater for a large population one can scarcely 
wonder at the enthusiastic reception given 
to the Western Players. 

Last August Mr. Wheldon was instru- 
mental in getting the Arts Council in con- 
junction with the Welsh Council of Social 
Service to sponsor a tour by Gwmmi’r 
Geninen. The company was composed of 
about a dozen of the leading amateurs 
of North and South Wales. The programme 
for the tour was made up of Adar o’r Unlliv, 
a scene from Macbeth and Doctor ar ei 
Waethaf. The productions were in the able 
hands of Mr. Haydn Davies of the B.B.C. 
The players taking part in Adar o’r Unlliw 
were invited to give a performance of that 
play at the Pan Celtic Conference in Dublin. 

The fact that the three plays selected for 
this short tour were all translations shows 
how great is the need for Playwrights 
with ideas who can write in the native 
ongue. : 

Realising this serious situation the Glamor- 
gan County Drama ue is sponsoring a 
Playwriting Competition for English and 
Welsh One Act Plays. Entries for this 
competition have now closed and it is a 
remarkable fact that of nearly thirty plays 
received only two are in the mother tongue, 


NEWS FROM WALES 








although the competition was open to Wales. 

The Festival Weeks still flourish in the 
mining villages which have good sized 
Welfare Halls. All followers of these festivals 
cannot fail to have observed the great 
attention paid by the competing teams in 
the English Sections to Lighting, Costume 
and Setting. No expense is spared in this 
direction and many of the unsuccessful 
teams face heavy financial loss as a result 
of their efforts. This is creating a just demand 
for a reduction of the value of the prize 
money for winners in order to enable all 
taking part to receive compensation for 
their efforts. 

While our companies who stage English 
Plays are putting all their resources into 
their productions we find that those com- 
panies who stage Welsh Plays do very 
little to improve their productions. As a 
result several Festival Week Organisers 
are seriously considering the advisibility 
of discontinuing the Welsh Nights. 

Years ago many envied the Trecynon 
Players their Little Theatre. To-day we 
find many preparing to emulate the pioneers. 
The very progressive Blackwood Society 
have recently purchased an old chapel for 
conversion into a Little Theatre, and at 
Porthcawl, the Players and the Playreading 
Group have decided to unite in order to 
set up their own Theatre. Other well known 
Societies in Glamorgan are also preparing 
plans for similar action. All followers of the 
Art will learn with regret that ill health has 
compelled the Rev. E. R. Dennis, pro- 
ducer for some forty years to the Trecynon 
Little Theatre, to relinquish his office. 
The welsh Amateur Movement is losing one 
of its pillars but all hope that he will be 
able to guide and advise his successor 
for many a year. 

In the Mining District around Cross Hands 
in Carmarthenshire a very interesting 
movement has developed during the past 
three or four years. Known as Tne Mynydd 
Mawr Council of the Arts it has as its presi- 
dent a very able organiser in Mr. R. R. 
Williams, O.B.E., M.A., a former Director 
of Education for the Rhondda. Tnis Council, 
is a unique organisation which might well 
be copied by other districts. Here some 
ten or a dozen villages have linked up as one 
community for the purpose of producing 
Drama and Opera. Past productions include 
Samson and Delilah and The Partisans, the 
latter being produced by Camille Prior 
of the Arts Council. In the near future 
The Bartered Bride will be staged. 

















ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


Report of the British Drama League, 

the Council records that on October 31st, 
1946, the League’s membership stood at 
6,767. It is now 7,253, showing (after 
allowing for resignations) a net increase of 
486. As against 4,711 affiliated sociesies 
on the register last year, the total has now 
risen tO 5,292. 


[: submitting the Twenty-eighth Annual 


Retirement of Director. 

At the beginning of the year, Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth intimated to the Council that 
he wished to tender his resignation from the 
Directorship of the League before his 
sixty-fifth birthday, which was due to occur 
in April, 1948. This intimation was regret- 
fully accepted by the Council, and after 
considering many .candidates for the post, 
the Council has appointed Mr. E. Martin 
Browne to assume office on April ist, 1948. 

Lord Esher, while retaining his position 
as President of the League has confirmed 
his desire to retire from the Chairmanship 
of the Council. His place will be taken by 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, whose connection 
with the League will thus be maintained. 

It is a pleasure also to report that in 
recognition of his services to the Theatre, 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth has been accorded 
the honour of investiture as a Commander 
of the British Empire. 


Annual Conference. 

The Annual Conference of the League 
was held at Liverpool, from May 23rd to 
26th, by the kind invitation of the West 
Lancashire and West Cheshire County 
Committee. Nearly 300 delegates were 
present, and a full report of the Conference 
meetings has been sent to all members. To 
inaugurate the Conference, the delegates 
were given a Civic Welcome by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Liverpool, 
the speakers being Dr. J. F. Mountford and 
Sir Lewis Casson. The Directors of the 
Liverpool Playhouse kindly invited the 
delegates to attend a performance of The 
Three Sisters at the Playhouse, and on Sunday 
afternoon, a special service was held in 
Liverpool Cathedral, at which the Preacher 
was the Dean, the Very Reverend F. W. 
Dwelly, D.D. The Conference closed with a 
visit to port Sunlight, and tea in Hulme Hall. 
The thanks of the Council are due to the 
organisers for an extremely successful and 
pleasant conference. 
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The Practice Theatre. 

During the period under review, the- 
Practice Theatre has been let to the Cone 
School for three days each week, and to- 
the New Era Academy for one day each week. 
Other regular bookings have been made by 
the Anglo Arts Society, Miss Vivienne 
Guinguard, The Speech Fellowship and the 
Shaw Society. The League has also made 
constant use of the Theatre for its own 
courses. The sum of £144 2s. 5d. has been 
received for the hire of the Theatre. 


Criticism of Plays. 

One hundred and fourteen MSS. have been 
read, and criticisms supplied during the 
year as compared with 123 last year. Sixteen 
students are taking the Correspondence 
Course in Playwriting. 


Community Theatre Festival. 

The B.D.L. Community Theatre Festival 
of One Act Plays was revived this year, 
the total number of entries amounting to 430, 
The final festival was held at the Scala. 
Theatre, London, on June 2nd, at which 
the Howard de Walden Cup was presented 
by the Minister of Education, The Rt. Hon. 
George Tomlinson, M.P., to the Newport 
Civil Defence Dramatic Society for their 
performance of Jephthah’s Daughter, by 
Wilfred Grantham. The judges were Miss 
Eileen Thorndike, Mr. Bronson Albery and 
Mr. Miles Malleson. 

The winner of the Original Play Award 
for the best unpublished one-act play by 
any author, performed in the festival was 
Ross Patterson, author of The Last Post, 
The best unpublished play by a new author 
was Irish Miracle, by Stephanie Fone. The 
judge was Mr. Edward Lewis. 

For the first time a Full-length Play 
Festival was also held during the 1946-47 
season There were 198 entries One Area. 
Final only was held—in the north at Roch- 
dale—at which the adjudicator was Mr 
Noiman Marshall. The National Final took 
place at Aberdare in S. Wales. when a 
silver cup, kindly given by Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth was presented by him to the 
Sunderland Diama Club for their winning 
perfoimance of Amna Christie, by Eugene 
O’Neil. Tne adjudicator at this festival was. 
Dame Sybil Thornayke. 

The Council desires to acknowledge the 
invaluable help given throughout the two 
festivals, by the various Area and Divisional. 
committees, without which the organisation. 
would be impossible. 


Costume Coupons. 

The Drama League Advisory Committee 
to the Board of Trade, for the rationing of 
material for amateur stage costumes has 
met at frequent intervals during the year. 
One hundred and twenty-nine ‘requests for 
coupons have been received, of which 118 
have been granted, either in whole or in 
part. 


The Library. 

During the past thirteen months since 
the last annual meeting, the Library has met 
the increase in membership by adding 
16,164 volumes to its shelves. This number 
includes replacements. The issue of books, 
in comparison with the preceding year, 
reached the following figures: Sets: 21,291 
as against 17,125 (1946). Single plays : 28,467 
as against 16,500 (1946). Critical works: 
2,091 as against 1,762 (1946). The lack in 
so many cases of reprints, owing to the 
paper shortage, has caused difficulty in 
«meeting all demands, especially for sets. 

The Library Committee can now report 
the completion of some of its plans for the 
reorganisation of the Library. The entire 
Lending Library of single copies is now 
housed in the room formerly used as the 
Lecture Room. The large room on the 
first floor has been divided, and half is now 
used for the issue of sets and half for the 
Reference Library. 

The Committee has to report with much 
regret the resignation of Miss Dorothy 
Coates as Librarian, in April 1947. In 
recognition of her long and valuable service 
a presentation was made to her on behalf 
of the Council and the Library Committee. 
Miss Clara Reeves, late head of the Library 
Department in the National Central Library, 
was appointed to the vacant position, and 
Miss Mary Garnham, who had been Miss 
Coate’s assistant for 19 years, became 
Deputy Librarian. 

The Library Committee gratefully acknow- 
ledges the gifts of books which it has received 
during the year. Mr. William Armstrong, 
the Theatre Royal, Peterborough, and the 
Westminster Theatre Group, have all given 
large numbers of plays. Dr. Denham pre- 
sented an interesting collection of nineteenth 
century melodramas; Mr. Cyril S. Fox 
gave a valuable collection of critical books, 
and amongst other donors who should be 
recorded are Miss Stella Patrick Campbell, 
Mrs. C. J. Dyke, Miss L. M. Lewes and 


Ludlow Grammar School. 


Drama Schools 
A new feature in this department was 
Full Time Training Course 


was the first 
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held from January 20th to March oth. 
Students were carefully selected and numbers 
limited to thirty with highly satisfactory 
results. The usual programme of regular 
nxtures has been carried out with a particu- 
larly successful Summer School at Bourne- 
mouth (117 students). Other schools were 
London Xmas School (71 students). London 
Easter School (68 students). Langdale 
Advanced Summer School (68 students). 
Week end Schools and Courses, Lectures 
and Adjudications for outside bodies were 
undertaken by Miss Mackenzie, Mrs. Colling- 
wood-Selby, and Mr. Frank Newman at 
38 different centres throughout the country. 


Service of Youth. 

There has been a continued demand for 
lecturers, instructors and adjudica‘ors, though 
not so great as in the previous year. British 
Drama League staff instructors have under- 
taken Schools, lectures and adjudications 
as follows :— 

Boy Scouts’ Association, Youth Com- 
mittees in Devon, Enfield, Essex, Hants, 
Sussex Co operative, Hayes, S.W. Herts 


Heston and Isleworth, Kent, London 
Co-operative, Penge, ‘'Sheerness Co-op, 
Shropshire, Southall, Southend, Surrey, 


Twickenham, Bilston Girls’ High School, 
Copthall County School, Mill Hill, National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs, Our Lady of 
Lourdes Club, Southampton Association of 
Girls’ Clubs and mixed Clubs. 


The League Overseas. 

We were glad to receive in the early 
part of the year, a visit from Miss E. M. 
Tildesley, the Founder and Organising 
Secretary of the Branch of the League in 
Australia, and were encouraged to hear 
at first hand of the steady progress of the 
League’s work in Australia. A Festival of 
Community Drama is held annually, and 
holiday schools and other drama:ic activities 
are organised throughout the Dominion. 
Four hundred copies of “Drama” are sent 
regularly to the Australian Branch. 

The magazine is also sent to British 
Council Institutes in twenty foreign countries 
and the circulation is well maintained on 
the Continent and elsewhere. Through the 
introduction of the British Council, visitors 
from many countries have been welcomed at 
the League’s Headquarters. 

At the beginning of 1947 the British 
Council intimated their desire that the 
B-irish Drama League should undertake the 
administration of visits of amateur companies 
be.ween this country and the Continent, 
waich had previously been undertaken 
by the Beitish Council itself. The Council 

















of the League was glad to agree with this 
proposal, and on the basis of a grant of 
£750 from’ the British Council for one 
year’s work, the League set up the necessary 
machinery and appointed a Committee 
including M1. John English, Miss Frances 
Mackenzie and Mr. Whitworth, with Mr. 
E. J. Cooper as secretary. Mr. John English, 
Director of the Highbury Little Theatre, 
promoted the first amateur interchange 
with the Company “De Plankeniers” of 
of Bussum, Holland, and this formed a 
most successful inauguration of the scheme. 


Perhaps the most important item in this 
programme was the participation by the 
League in the International Conference 
of the Amateur Theatre, which was held in 
Holland during the week-end September 
19th—azrst, attended by Representatives from 
all over Europe. The British delegation 
comprised the above committee, together 
with representatives from Wales and North- 
ern Ireland, in the persons of Mr. T. J. 
Leiws and Mr. A. S. G. Loxton. 

Mr. Whitworth was unanimously elected 
Chairman of the Conference, and the ensuing 
discussions, at which were present observers 
from U.N.E.S.C.O. and the British Council, 
coveted a wide range of subjects. 

The International Theatre Institute, pro- 
moted by U.N.E.S.C.O. was formerly 
established at a Conference in Paris in 
July 1947. The British Theatre Institute was 
constituted soon afterwards. By invitation 
of the Ministry of Education, Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth serves as a member of the 
responsible British Committee. 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND 
DRAMA 


Speaking at the Mansion House on 
last year’s work, the Principal reported that 
the artistic achievements of the School 
were on a still higher plane, and the curricu- 
lum more embracing in scope. The School 
had been honoured this year by the presence 
of Their Royal Highnesses the Princess 
Elizabeth and the Princess Margaret at a 
performance of Jo/anthe. The Principal 
referred to the ever-growing dramatic 
side of the School, which had already 
produced many important plays. Several 
dramatic students had launched them- 
selves in Television and Films, and Honor 
Blackman played the leading part in the 
West End production of “The Gleam.” 
Many others had joined Repertory Com- 
panies. 


EURIPIDES 
AT A TRAINING 
COLLEGE 


N the 5th and 6th of December, 1947, 
O the girls of the Lincoln Training 

College presented Euripides’ Trojan 
Women. 

Before September, when rehearsals started, 
Euripides was just a name out of the faint 
haze of Ancient Greece to a good many of 
these girls, whose classical background was 
lacking because their teachers either had not 
the interest in or the ability to produce any 
classical drama. Very soon, however, the 
cry of ‘“‘Let’s do something modern!” 
became subdued, not because of any coercion 
on the part of Miss Lovibond, the producer, 
but by the cast’s realisation that here was an 
ageless drama whose emotions could be 
expressed with tenderness, whose beauty 
could be appreciated with pleasure. 

Every single problem—lighting, the dyeing 
of material, the making of costumes and 
dresses, and make-up, was solved within 
the bounds of the college itself. Thus the 
girls will go from there equipped for over- 
coming most of the major difficulties of 
amateur play-producing. 

Although the girls’ experience of dramatics 
was naturally limited, they abandoned them- 
selves completely to the parts they played, 
and acted with a refinement and intensity 
of interest which was unflagging. Through- 
out almost two hours not a line was missed, 
not a movement was superfluous. The Chorus 
gave a most moving and beautiful exhibition 
of Greek dancing (choreography by Miss 
Simpson, of the staff). 

It is from this source that, if properly 
directed, a deep stream of culture could be 
run into the minds of children, into the 
spirit of the generation of tomorrow. Much 
of the narrowness of mind which restricts 
too large a part of the present-day population 
of this country to an egoistic materialism 
can be attributed to what has been and still 
is lacking in schools—a sensitive and 
sensible cultural guidance. It is the same 
with music, drama, and the plastic arts. 
Therefore let us give every encouragement 
to these people who have before them the 
task of teaching the rising ‘generation, 


and who bear the responsibility of laying 
its foundations on the broad field of culture. 
Coin R. DuckworTH 














“Carriages at Eleven,’ by W. 
Pope. Hutchinson, 215. 


“ HE author of this delightful book 
is an authority on the Edwardian 
theatre, and will surely infect all 
readers with his enthusiasm, even if many 


Macqueen- 


of them are too young to know much 
about the period. But = question is 
bound to be asked, “‘was all as glow- 


ing, as triumphant as the jut insists ? 
Frankly, it was not. Mr. Macqueen-Pope 
manipulates a charming brand of white- 
wash which can neatly cover up sordid 
details; the period was a happy one if 
you were rich and successful, but there 
were other aspects which we can well 
do without to-day. Despite, however, a 
somewhat over- generous estimate of the 
stars (Tree scarcely “‘presented Shakespeare 
in all his glory ;” he added his own glory, 
sometimes with curious results), the book 
gives so vivid a picture of the years from 
1897 to 1914 that one hears again the tinkle 
of the hansoms, or sees the crowds pouring 
out of the Lyric after a performance of 
Florodora. One of the chapters describes 
the visit of a small boy to a Drury Lane 
panto; there are many other colourful 
details of the world the author loves so 
well, but this is among the best. 


“I Do What I Like,” 
Macdonald. 155. 


by W. A. Darlington. 


The story of Mr. Darlington’s life up to 
now makes a long book—but one full of 
interest—and happiness. The author has a 
gift of happiness which is rare. Even when 
things are at their worst, when a subaltern 
in the 1914 war, he can still write “I was 
undoubtedly happy,” and frequently we 
find him implying, and once, declaring that 
he found the world a good place to be in. 
Naturally, so genial a man will have many 
friends, and some readers may find the 
accounts of these friends more entertaining 
than the descriptions of cricket. But, perhaps, 
the most valuable parts of the book are those 


dealing with the theory and practice of 


dramatic criticism. As the title suggests, 
Mr. Darlington enjoys his work, although 
the type of theatre mainly described came to 
an end in September, 1939, and “‘what’s 
to come is still unsure,” as he aptly quotes. 
But it is good that so blithe a spirit survives 
to face with us whatever surprises the new 
drama has in store. 


THEATRE BOOKSHELF 








“Thus to Revisit,’ by James Agate. Home 
and Van Thal. 10s. Gd. 

This collection of essays shows Agate 
in nearly all his moods. Among the best 
is the description of a gala performance 
of old music-hall favourites which gives the 
book its title. There are also essays dealing 
with rogues, with gluttony, with boxing, 
with war-graves, with Sarah Bernhardt (of 
course), and many other subjects, including, 
in “True and Tender” an appalling analysis 
of the Lancashire character. 

»” 


“Amateur Dramatics,’ by Norman Lee. 
Cumberlege. 6s. 

“Stage Make-up Made Easy,” by M. H. 
Benoliel. Deane. 75. 6d. 

Amateur Dramatics is as simple as its 
title, and contains advice on all problems 
connected with the founding and running ofa 
society, including production (not forgetting 
musical comedy), business arrangements, 
and the writing of a play. The advice given 
is sound, but the author will agree that 
Little Theatres and many of the larger 
groups tend to depart from some of the 
rules laid down. In any case, it is rarely 
necessary now: days to saddle a club with 

“aid to charitable institutions.” There are 
some amusing illustrations. 


Stage Make-up Made Easy is another useful 
little treatise. Most books on this subject 
are unduly confusing, but Mr. Benoliel 
fully justifies his title, and writes with ad- 
mirable case and clarity. It is interesting 
to note that with regard to grease paint 
he prefers tubes to sticks. The illustrations 
include bold drawings of character types 
which should be useful if studied carefully. 


LonG Ptays 

“Happy as Larry,” by Donagh Mac Donagh. 
Maurice Fridberg. 6s. (10 m., 2 f.). 

“Lord of the Three Worlds, » by —— 
Collis. Faber. 16s. (3 acts, 10 m., 2 f. and 
others.) 

“‘Brushtail,’ by George Graveley. Cartmel 
and Sons. (3 acts, 8 m., sf) 

“Death of a I raitor,’ > by Axtbony Merryn. 
S.P.C.K. 35. (2 acts, 6 m., 2}, and others.) 

“A Sea of Troubles,” by Anthony V. Ireland. 
Sidgewick and Jackson. 6s. (3 acts, 7 m., 2 f.) 

Happy as Larry has the arresting "quality 
of definite art, but how far it is a genuinely 
memorable play only the future can show. 
The macabre story of the poisoning of Larry, 
and his resurrection in time to discover the 
faithlessness of his wife, the guilt of the 
Doctor and Seamus, and to suffer a final 
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appropriation by the widow is worked out 
in verse filled with stimulating images, 
and which continually enriches the sordid 
background. A chorus of six tailors who 
comment on the scene (and at one time 
step back into the past to take part in the 
events) is a feature of this strange play. 


Mr. Collis’ third play 7he Lord of the Three 
Worlds, has more form and economy than 
his others, although again the cast is large 
and the action elaborate. The rise of a village 
maiden to be Chief Queen of Burma, and 
her influence on the unbalanced, tempestuous 
King makes a fascinating story, ending in 
tragedy, but not for the gentle Queen. 
The illustrations by Feliks Topolski are 
also fascinating, but the stage settings 
would surely distract rather than add to the 
atmosphere, and appear to require a stage 
the size of Drury Lane. 


Brushtail, the title of Mr. Graveley’s 
historical play, will scarcely prepare readers 
for one more study of Louis XI. The king 
is shown to be neither a maudlin idiot nora 
melodramatic villain, but despite this Louis 
emerges with plenty of his famous cunning. 
The play concentrates on the adventure 
at Péronne when Louis took exceptional 
risks, and interwoven with the intrigues 
is the romance of a Scottish Gentleman 
Archer and an English lady-in-waiting. 
This unaffected well-written play can be 
recommended for colleges and schools. 


Death of a Traitor is the drama of Sir 
[Thomas More’s downfall and execution 
owing to his brave refusal to accept Henry 
VIII’s claim to be head of the church. It is, 
of necessity, a deeply serious play, although 
Sir Thomas (represented as one of the most 
lovable of saints) is rarely without a certain 
amount of humour-—far more so than his 
dreary jester. The first act could be com- 
pressed with advantage, but the more than 
competent verse (owing something to T. S. 
Eliot) gains in strength as the climax ap- 
proaches, and the last tragic scenes in the 
Tower are handled with marked power and 
beauty. 


We are told that A Sea of Troubles is to be 


read as a novel, but the time of playing of 


each act is given, and apart from the fact 
that a dog may be said to be one of the cast, 
it is certainly a play if a controversial one. 
In it the author soundly and roundly de- 
nounces the developments of the “‘bureau- 
cratic state” since the war. A plot is added, 
but it does not amount to much. In the end, 
the King, in an impressive document, 
saves Sir Charles Trevannion from the 
inancial ruin imposed upon him by various 








pettifogging ministries. It is surprising 
to learn that the play has been refused a 
licence. 

One-Acr Prays 

“Grand Guignol,” by Frederick Witney. 
Antony Lake. 155. ; 

““New Plays Quarterly.” Edited by John 
Bourne. Ryle: Ltd. Subscription only. 

The twelve Grand Guignol plays range 
from fantastic comedy to the expected and 
desired surfeit of horror. Most of them were 
performed at the Granville Theatre, and 
one or two have come under the ban of the 
censor, which in this case does not surprise 
the present writer. If not every audience 
would relish plays of this type, it is true 
that not every author could write them. 
Mr. Witney obviously possesses the necessary 
gift, and even hardened playgoers would 
have some feeling of startled revulsion at, say, 
the end of Coals of Fire, The Last Kiss, 
Weekend Cottage (described as a tragic farce), 
and the really tragic Say it With Flowers. 

New Plays Quarterly keeps up its standard ; 
the six plays are interesting and in marked 
contrast. There are two comedies, one, 
No Prize for Mrs. Winterbottom, by Margaret 
Johnston (6 f.), is concerned with a village 
exhibition, to which the overpowering Mrs. 
Winterbottom sends dubiously original 
contributions, and resigns in fury when no 
prizes are forthcoming. No doubt W.I.’s (to 
whom such problems are not unknown) 
will tackle it well; one cannot see them 
tackling the other comedy, Rhoda Warwick’s 
Third Wife to Theodore (2 m., 4 f.)—at least, 
not yet. Jane, third wife to Theodore 
Standish, meets his two ex-wives ; the resul- 
tant rows, recriminations, reminiscences, 
and the final departure of Jane are handled 
wittily enough. There is a Masque (following 
well the original form), Cupid Condemned, 
by Peter Inwood ( 3 m., 5 f.), which can 
be considered singularly aimless or singularly 
lovely according to taste and fancy. There is 
also a religious play, A Bride in Samaria, by 
David Monger (3 m., 4 f.), which shows a 
family whose eldest daughter is the woman 
at the well. The action is vivid, and the 
final scene of the approach of Christ should 
be effective. There is another of the dramatic 
exercises without fee, On the Bridge, by Mark 
Howard ; good crowd work and character 
studies. But the best play in the volume is 
the striking Bright is the Waning Moon, by 
Cecile Gray (1.m., 5 f.), in which a daughter, 
waiting outside a room where her father 
lies between life and death, meets her 
thoughts in dramatised form. The ending, 
with its symbol of a serene old age for the 
father, is a moving close to a sensitive play. 
F. SLADEN SMITH 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. SAMUEL 
FRENCH. PRICE 1S. 6D 


“Aladdin's Cave,’ by Gertrude Jennings. 
(3°™., 5 f., sprs.) 

Once again the story of Aladdin is brought 
to life. Just the thing for a village company. 

“The Trial of Heélen,’ by T. B. Morris. 
(10 f., 1 b., sprs.) 

Many of the events leading to Helen’s 
trial by the women of Troy have been 
crowded—in a somewhat startling fashion— 
into this play. 


“Unto Which it Shall Please God,” by T. B. 
Morris. (7 f.) 

A village schoolmistress makes a vain 
attempt to save her most promising pupil 
from being forced by circumstances to waste 
her life as a domestic servant. Her inter- 
ference is met only with scorn from all 
sides. 


“The Startled Saint,’ by Philip Johnson. 
2m. + F) 

In the somewhat frosty atmosphere of 
Miss Fossett’s country pub, a sailor who has 
been given up as dead, discovers that, 
despite his long absence his wife has been 
faithful to him. 


“Player Queen,” by Kathieen Stafford. (8 f.) 

Katherine, a lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Elizabeth, has slipped out of the palace 
to play in Shakespeares’ Company as Juliet. 
Elizabeth, when she learns, is most naturally 
shocked. But the Queen soon recovers her 
composure, and is then given the chance to 
air many of her own grievances. 

‘Vintage 93,” by Eric Willings and 
Conrad Carter. (5 f.) 

The Dowager Duchess of Glenderrick 
is a tyrant to her family; her will has always 
been law. That is until her favourite grand- 
daughter chooses for her husband a Socialist 
reformer. 


“Mute Swan,” by Winifred Wall. (8 f., 2 m., 
non speaking.) 

A weird fantasy about an uncanny, deaf 
wardrobe mistress to a ballet company. 
Some of the scenes are danced instead of 
being spoken, because of her deafness. 


“Smugglers Caves,” by J. B. Reynolds. 
(14 boys.) 

The plot of this play is, at times, a little 
involved. But the main story is about a 
group of boys who succeed in beating the 
coastguards in rounding up a gang of 
smugglers. 





“The Irue Story of Good King Wenceslas,” 
by Edna Baker. (7 m., 2 f.) 

Wenceslas, a lazy king, -is ruled by his 
over-bearing wife. The king and queen are 
worried because they cannot find a suitable 
husband for their daughter. Her hand is, 
at last, given to a plumber, who cures the 
king from an attack of hiccups. . . 


MONOLOGUES 

“In the Footsteps of Barnaby Rudge,” adapted 
by Eric Jones- Evans. Samuel French, 25. 

The vivid personalities of Charles Dickens’ 
characters make excellent material for 
monologues. Mr. Jones-Evans has chosen 
his passages carefully, and the result is 
most satisfactory. 


“Letter toa Young Actor,” by Allan Jeayes. 
Samuel French. 1s. 

Mr. Allan Jeayes has written a practical 
and helpful letter to a young actor. His 
advice should be of value to many people 
who are just beginning their careers. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS PUBLISHED BY H. F. W. DEANE 
AND SONS LTD. PRICE Is. 6D. 

“The Price,” by Robert Horspool. (3 m., 2 f.) 

Zacky Ann, and Maggie are waiting for 
the fishing boats to come in from the storm. 
News comes that Zacky’s husband has begn 
drowned ; then the moment that her son 
gets back, he is called out with the lifeboat. 
This is a brilliant little play, and should 
prove particularly suitable for drama festivals. 


“Kirk o’ Field,” by James Kinghorn. (5 m., 7 /.) 

Would Mary, Queen of Scots, have been 
killed if she had returned to Kirk o’ Field 
on the night of February 9th, 1567? And 
were the events of this night, anyway, the 
prelude to her death on the gallows? The 
author of this play is inclined to think so. 


“The Last Straw,” by Phoebe Rees. (3 m., 3 f.) 

An amusing country comedy about the 
mistaken identity of a girl, named Daisy, 
and a cow with the same name. 


“Down Our Street,’ by Susan Richmond. 
(14 f.) . 

A short play in four scenes. The story is 
about a girl who loses her job, and then has 
great difficulty in finding another. But, 
by a lucky chance, she is able to do the thing 
she has always longed for. 

“Sawdust and Shuttlecocks,” by Roy Russell. 
(4 ™., 5 f.) ee 

A rather dull little play about rationing, 
and how it can be overcome. 

DOREEN DE La Cour 





























THERE IS A 


HE photograph of The Taverners at the 

I “King and Queen,” Nottingham, finds 

this company in surroundings quite 
familiar to them. The platform was built 
for a dance-band, but serves the players 
well, the decor is of the simplest and there 
is neither proscenium arch nor front curtains. 
The actors retire behind screens set at the 
sides of the acting area, and when necessary 
make entrances and exits from the dressing- 
room door via the audience. The company 
puts its trust in colourful costuming, helpful 
lighting and in virile acting. 

Othello was played earlier in the year 
and had a remarkabie reception by audiences 
to whom for the most part, the play was 
quite new. When it was announced that 
the two Shakespeare plays would be followed 
by a revival of Bird in Hand, some of the 
regulars expiessed disappointment. This 
was quickly dispelled by Drinxwa er’s warm- 
hearted comeuy. The auaiences receive 
the plays actively, are fascinated by them 
and undistuibed by the incidental sounds 
which are natural and inevitable in the pub. 


A scene from “Twelfth | 





Night.” 





Photo: F. A. Foott 


TAVERN... 


Actors ahd audience are in the closest 
possible relationship and are both, in a 
real sense, inside the play. The reunion of 
tavern and players has passed the experi- 
mental stage and is now an established 
feature of the pub calendar. The Taverners 
find time to play elsewhere and in the past 
year have visited an Oxford College, Toynbee 
Theatre, an East London settlement, a 
National Service Hostel and the White 
Rock Pavilion at Hastings. 

Tne company is part of the movement 
popularly known as “Poetry and Plays in 
Pubs,” and has produced Shaw, Tchchov, 
Goldoni, Galsworthy, Ashley Dukes, the 
Quinteros, Moliére, five plays weitten for 
the company and many otners. For the 
celebration of its tenth anniversary in 1948, 
Henry McCarthy, Director of the company, 
is preparing The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
Tnis will be followed later in the year by 
The Taming of the Shrew, which will be the 
Taverner’s annual play for the hop-pickers 
at Biltray Hop Farm in September. 
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“NEWS FROM SCOTLAND” 


Dear Sir, 

I really must question one point in David 
Keir’s “‘News From Scotland” in your 
winter issue. Referring to Glasgow Unity’s 
trouble with the Arts Council, he says, 
“The real trouble, I fancy, was that Unity, 
having acquired two or three money- 
making plays, like Robert McLeish’s Gorbals 
Story, got to like the idea. of making money 
and forgot their earlier ideals about pion- 
eering.” 

While I was in Edinburgh in September 
I went to some trouble to investigate the 
cause of the Arts Council’s decision to wi h- 
draw their support from Unity Theatre and 
to find out about this company’s general 
work. The information I acquired was fully 
published in an article in “Theatre News- 
letter,”’ and I think I should definitely draw 
your attention to the fact that the statement 
by David Keir is misleading, unfair and 
untrue. 

Unity Theatre, Glasgow, have been at a 
disadvantage compared with Citizens, in that 
they have been unable to obtain a permanent 
theatre as a home. Various suggestions 
have been put forward, but the Authorities 
are not apparently at present prepared to 
help. 

After their successful season at the Queens 
in the autumn of 1946, they had to go on 
tour and perform in the very limited theatres 
and halls of Scotland. They were hit very 
badly by the cold spell of the Spring of 1947, 
and this was later followed by a very bad 
period in Aberdeen, where they performed 
in an unpopular building during a period 
of very fine weather. The result of all this 
was to put their financial position into a 
very bad state. 

They discovered that Gorbals Story and 
The Plough and the Stars were very popular 
wih working class audiences wherever 
they went, and in order to keep the company 
alive they accepted engagements, including 
twice nightly engagements, and by so doing 
saved their situation. 


It may be interesting for your readers 
to note that having lost money on attempting 
to present Scottish drama to the visitors 
of the Edinburgh Festival, they went to 
Irvine on the west coast, where they played 
in a building which is mainly used as a 
music hall where they have played to packed 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


houses at low prices, giving twice nightly 
performances on certain days of the week. 
The results of these engagements are sufficient 
to enable them to go back to perform and 
pioneer in places like Edinburgh. Any 
suggestion that Unity have given up their 
pioneering is not only nonsense, but also 
malicious, as their record during the past 
year touring Scotland, doing one or two 
night stands in places which receive no 
other theatre companies, and their record of 
producing plays -by native authors, will 
stand comparison with the work of any 
other society in the British Isles. 
. Yours sincerely, 
Andrew Campbel 

Theatre News Service, 

77 Dean Street, W.1. 


Dear Sir, 

I simply can’t compete with Andrew 
Campbell, who came up from London and 
got to know all the facts about Glasgow 
Unity during his September visit to Edin- 
burgh. It’s true I am a Glasgow journalist 
and have been around Unity’s doorstep 
ever since there was a Unity, but that, 
of course, isn’t the same, is it ? 

Still, here are the facts, as | know them. 
Unity started off as a hard-working group, 
presenting plays new and old with com- 
mendable frequency, and, on the. whole, 
with commendable efficiency. They started 
out, in fact, with a definitely “non-com- 
mercial” policy. 

But in 1946 they acquired McLeish’s 
Gorbals Story, which packed them in from the 
beginning of its career in August of that 
year. For a few of the months that followed, 
Unity kept producing new plays, and found 
Torwatletie and Men Should Weep—neither 
of them in the same class as Gorbals Story 
from the money-making point of view, 
but reasonable commercial propositions 
nevertheless. 

Despite Campbell’s theory about the cause 
of Unity’s “‘pioneer” tours, I must draw 
his attention to the fact that the theatre 
position in Glasgow is still as it was in the 
days when Unity were sticking to. their 
original policy. 

Yet Unity went commercial, playing 
Gorbals Story for months on end, with 
one or two of their other finds fitted in 
occasionally for the sake of variety. And 
McLeish’s play, which began as a quite 














sincere exposure of Glasgow 


housing 


conditions was turned by Unity into what I 
can only describe as a twice-nightly burlesque. 


Arts Council support was 


withdrawn, 


Unity did their unofficial season at the Edin- 


burgh Festival and then took 


thought. 


The result was a list of new Scots plays under 
consideration. But when the first on the list, 
a new piece by McLeish, was done in Glas- 


gow, 


were elsewhere presenting Gorbals 


the company’s experienced players 
Story, 


and the new production was left to a raw 


team who made an excruciating botch of it. 


The second of the new plays was done this 


long way, 
The 


week-——better done by a 
nevertheless by part-timers. 
company is “touring.” 


but 
regular 


If all this is not evidence of commercialism, 


I can’t think what to call it. 
I have nothing against 


as such. It’s an honest way of making 


May I add that 
commercialism 


a 


living. But when it is presented by Andrew 
Campbell as something on the heroic plane 


I contess that I teel just a little sick. 
Yours, etc., 
David Keir. 
Glasgow. 


“AMATEUR CRITICS 
Dear Sir, 


I prefer to think that the letter from the 


Guild of Drama 
in your last issue wes inspired, 
mercenary motives, but by a 


Adjudicators published 
not by 
genuine 


desire to maintain a high standard of criticism; 
a desire which is no less mine than theirs ; 
and I hasten to assure them of the standing 
of our critics. One is a professional actor, 
many are professional writers, all have had 
years of experience in the amateur theatre. 
Some of them, in the near future, hope to 
become members of the Guild, proot that 


the two are not incompatible. 


The Amateur Stage National 


Criticism 


Service was oiganised with the main object 
of bringing competent criticism to societies 
who never had it before, which must even- 
tually lead to a greater demand for the 


services of the Guild by 
through our Service, 
the value of sound criticism. 


amateurs who, 
have come to realise 


Our Service is being widely used, which, 
together witn the many letters of appreciation 
coming to me from all parts of the country, 
proves that the Service ts filling a great need 


in the amateur movement. 


Yours faithfully, 
Geo. Taylor 
(Editor, The Amateur Stage) 











Now available for 
Amateur Societies : 


PLAYS 


FRIEDA., rar Millar’s big stage and film 

success. 4f.,5 m., 1 set 

TO DREAM AGAIN, by Veronica Haigh. 

“*A remarkable play.”—Oxford T ‘imes. . ; 
m., | set 


2 f. 
PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. 
Roland Pertwee’s big West End success. 
m., 5 f., 1 set 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. “. . . one of 
the best thrillers I ever saw.””—Daily Express. 
1 m., 6 £f., 1 set 
GREAT DAY. A witty and warm- -hearted 
comedy about the Women’s — 
3 m., 11 f., 1 set 
WASN'T IT ODD? An unusual ‘comedy by 
Kenneth Horne. 3 m., 6 1 set 
STAFF DANCE. Robert _—— s sparkling 
and witty comedy m., 5f., 1 set 
WATCH ON THE RHINE. 1 Outstanding 
play of the year.”—Daily Mail. 6m.,5f., 1s 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
The brilliant West-End and Broadway comedy 





hit. 16 m., 9f., 1 set 
TO KILL A CAT. “A brilliant comedy 
drama.”’—Sketch. 6 m., 4f., 1 set 
GOODNESS, HOW SAD! Bhs long 
laugh.” —Sunday — 4f., 1 set 
YOU CAN'T " — IT WITH’ YOu. The 
famous comedy fe 12 m. 7 f., 1 set 
G a YE TERDAY. “Give me a play 
like this any day.’’—Sphere. 4m.,5f., 1 set 
THE LITTLE FOXES. ‘‘An excitingly reo 

esting play.”’—Sunday Dispatch. 6m.,4f., 
TAGE DOOR. ‘Extremely dive Ba 
comedy.”’—James Agate. 11 m., 21 f., 2 sets, 
HOUSE PARTY. A charming domestic 
comedy 6f.,5 m., | set 
MONEY BY WIRE. A really funny farce. 
5 m., 5 f., 2 set. 





TWO IMPORTANT RELEASES! 

THE HASTY HEART. By John Patrick. 
A brilliant comedy drama and a big 
West End success. 1 f., 8m., 1 set, 

DR. BRENT’S HOUSEHOLD. By 
Edward Percy. A powerful domestic 
drama. 3m., 5f., 1 set. 








ONE ACT PLAYS: 
White Blackmail. 7 f. 
Widow of Heardingas. 7 f. 
Strange Refuge. 9 f. 
Bitter Fruit. A 
Rough Justice. 7 f. 
Falline Upstairs. 1 m., 3 f. 
Trousseau for Phyllis. J m., 7 f. 
Lake of Darkness. 2 m. b> 
Bridge of Sighs. 4 m., 2 ; 
Expert Evidence. 3 m., 2 f. 
Test Me. 2m., If. 
Family Pride. 6f. 
Beyond. 3 m., 1 f. 


LET’S GIVE A SHOW ! 
A booklet of articles on every aspect of stage 
production and acting. Price 4/- Post F.ee. 


For copies on approval and 
for purchase apply to: 


English Theatre Guild Ltd. 


24 WHITCOMB STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Whitehall 8896 

















“ITALIAN TUG-OF-WAR” 
Dear Sir, 

The article, “Italian Tug-of-War,” by 
Marie Seton, is a journalistic “scoop” 
and it is sadly evident that the author prior 
to her three week’s stay in Italy cannot have 
had any knowledge of Italian drama or 
literature. For this reason it is impossible 
to enter into an intelligent argument with 
Miss Seton. But it is a duty to protest 
against such wild statements as: “D’An- 
nunzio having embraced Mussolini,” or 
Pirandello “having become somewhat petri- 
fied following ‘ Six Characters in Search of 
an Author’.” If D’Annunzio embraced 
Nietzsche, so did Shaw. Mussolini may have 
done the same, but does it follow that 
D’Annunzio embraced Mussolini? We may 
as well say that Shaw embraced Mussolini! 

As to Pirandello’s talent “having become 
somewhat petrified,” would again be equal 
to a statement like: Shakespeare became 
““whimsical” after he had written ““Macbeth” 
and ‘‘Hamlet’’! 

Pirandello was as far from “painting 
still life pictures” as any “‘apostle” ever was! 
These are his own words: ““We must draw 
closer to one another and create a religion 
of pity.” Is that the statement of a man who 
has become “petrified” ? 

Another of Miss Seton’s statements at 
random : “The first new life blood came into 
the Italian Theatre with the production of 
‘Our Town’.” Has Miss Seton never 
heard of a play, ‘ “The Mask and The Face,” 
and of the futurist movement after the last 
war under Marinetti? 

The director’s movement she describes 
is not “new” in Italy! It has long existed in 
“The Teatro degli Indipendenti” of Anton 
Giulio Bragaglia who trained many years 
ago some of the directors Miss Seton men- 
tions! 

Yours faithfully, 


Edinburgh John Hanau. 


AMATEUR STAGE GUIDE 
Dear Sir, 

I have been asked by The Hampton Press 
to compile an Amateur Stage Guide in- 
corporating the names and addresses of 
every amateur Diamatic group and Society 
in the country, and I should esteem it a 
very great favour if you could make it known 
in the B.D.L. journal Drama that I would 
welcome hearing from Societies,  etc., 
desirous of being included in guide. 

Yours sincerely, 
Michael Hervey. 
26 Hampton Gardens, i 
Prittlewell, Essex. 

















*Grams: 
** PROSCENIUM” 


Wiutam Morar 


== & SON, LTD. == 


Scotland's only 
Theatrical” 


Costumiers 
& 
Proscenium House 


13 ANTIGUA STREET 


EDINBURGH 
* 
Complete Wardrobes as 
supplied to Principal Theatres 
for Opera, Musical Comedy 
Drama and Pageant 
e 


Specialists in Community 


*Phone: 
27107 


Drama Requirements 
oe 
Our Scenery Department 
now Open under the direction 
of afirst-class Scenic Artist at 
Panton House, 39 Tolbooth 
Wynd, Leith 
= 


ESTIMATES GRATIS. GOODS SENT TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE U.K. 























AMATEUR 
SURVEY 


JUBILEE 

ER Royal Highness the Princess 
Hiirene: honoured the London 

Federation of Boys’ Clubs by her 
presence when they celebrated their Diamond 
Jubilee with the production of Barrie’s 
“The Boy David,” at the Scala Theatre in 
December. This play presents almost in- 
superable difficulties for any cast, and 
the scene of the Visions would surely 
have tried far more experienced actors. So 
protracted is it as to almost destroy the 
continuity of the play, and it certainly 
overweights it. A remarkable performance 
of “David” was given by Brian Roper of 
Wellington College (Walworth) Club. He 
infused a difficult part with warmth and 
naturalness, making it easy to realise in 
David both the inspired child and the very 
human little boy. His scene with Jonathan 
was charming. For their portrayals of Saul, 
the Prophet Samuel and Jonathan, special 
praise is due to Harold Rose, Peter Harlow 
and Anthony Collins. The costumes were 
attractive and colourful (particularly King 
Saul’s), but the lighting somewhat inadequate. 
The audience enthusiastically received a 
worthy effort, but we would all like to see 
these bays in a play which offered more 
scope for their ability. 


NEW PLAYS AND NEW SOCIETIES 

In the Full-Length Play Competition 
recently organised by the Society of Civil 
Service Authors, Mr. Clifford Bax chose for 
first place “What is Love,” by Mary Sheridan, 
who has already had plays produced at the 
Liverpool and Birmingham Repertory 
Theatres, and the Embassy Theatre. For 
“Time’s Fool,” a costume play about Sir 
Philip Sidney, Doris Major was awarded 
second place, third place being given to 
“Doctor Margaret,” by Montague Jackson. 
As entries came from so far afield as Canada 
and the Gold Coast, the Competition cer- 
tainly represented a very wide cross-section 
of the playwriting talent in the Civil Service. 
Repertory and amateur companies interested 
in new plays are invited to communicate 
with the Hon. Drama Secretary, Mr. Neilson 
Gattey, 78 North Side, London, S.W.4, 
stating the type of play they are interested in. 
The Broadway Theatre Club, formed only in 
September last, has already produced two 
successful shows, and ““The Late Christopher 
Bean” and “‘Love in a Mist” are in prepara- 
tion for presentation in April and May. The 
Club also runs classes in Voice Production, 











SIX NEW 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 
FOR AMATEURS 


By Mabel Constanduros 
and Howard Agg 


“SHEPHERD’S PIE’’ 
A Comedy for Women 
8 Females 
1 Set 
(A sequel to ‘‘“GOOSE 
CHASE’’) 


“THE SPIDER RING”’ 
A Drama 
3 Males 
| Set 


3 Females 


*““UNCLE GABRIEL”’ 
A Comedy 
.3 Males 
| Set 


4 Females 


“BEFORE THE MORNING” 
A Play 
4 Males 
| Set 


4 Females 


“A SNAKE ON SUNDAY” 
A Light Comedy 
2 Males 4 Females 
1 Set 


“THE GENTLE SHADE’”’ 
A Play 
4 Males 
| Set 


Price 1/7 Post Paid, each play 


3 Females 





The Plays published and licences issued 
for performance by: 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 























Movement, Mime and Stage Technique. 
Its headquarters are at Ealing, and applica- 
tions frony new members, acting and non- 
acting, would be welcomed. Enquiries 
should be addressed to Mrs. C. Betty, 
48 Manchester Street, London, W.1. 

The Civil Service Theatre Guild staged its 
first play, ““Music at Night” (Priestley), at 
the Mary Ward Settlement in January. 
This Group, which is drawn from the 
combined departments of the Civil Service, 
aims at presenting a programme of plays 
significant in the history of drama, as well 
as the recognised classics and modern 
experimental works. Playreadings are held 
each Tuesday, and plays read so far include 
“The Millionairess’”’ (Shaw), ““Agamemnon” 
(Aescylus), and “Right You Are If You 
Think So” (Pirandello). 


OLD STAGERS 

Lhe Strolling Players (Bristol) completed 
their 1947 programme of One-Act Theatre 
in December with “‘Lonesome-Like” (Brig- 
house), ““The Arrow by Day” (Hines and 
King) and a new play “‘Fleurette” by a Bristol 
playwright, Edward Purchase. This little 
company dates back to 1923, when it began 
life as a Concert Party, raising upwards of 
£2,000 for charity. Growing interest in 
Drama and the offer of an original play, 
“Passport to Paradise”, by Herbert W. Payne 
(another Bristol playwright) led to its re- 
organisation as an entirely dramatic group. 
While the company has concentrated mainly 
on good one-act plays, their most successful 
production was “Ladies in Retirement” 
(Percy and Denham), produced in 1945. 
An entirely new full-length play is under 
consideration for 1948. 

It was in 1937 that the Southport Dramatic 
Club opened its modern Little Theatre, 
seating 398. Since then, pantomimes, revues, 
thrillers, classics, experimental plays, one- 
acters and tarces have all been produced 
on its pocket-handkerchicf stage. The 
theatre has opened its doors to enthusiastic 
amateurs, and has been equally warm in its 
welcome to prolessionals. During the war 
the Theatre housed the Sheffield Repertory 
Company, but the tenth anniversary of its 
opening found the Club back on its own stage 
with “The Rose Without a Thorn” (Bax), 
which proved so successful that House Full 
notices had to be displayed. “Claudia” 


(Franken), followed in November, “‘Mrs. 
Moonlight” (Levy) in January, and “Grand 
National Night” (Dr. C. Christie) in Febru- 
ary. The last play of the current season, 
“The Importance of Being Earnest,” will be 
given in March. Certainly the Southport 
Dramatic Club, 


whose beginnings date 














THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 


for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers. 


Head Office : 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone : MANsion House 9796/7 





Policies underwritten by 
THE 
THEATRES MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. Ltd. 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Scenery, 
Wardrobe & Pro- Eight Days Fifteen Days 
perties not Cover. Cover. 


exceeding. 
£100. £1 0 fi 5 0 
£110 0 


£250 fl 5 

£500 £1 10 £1 15 0 

£1000 = £i I7 #2 5 0 

£1500 £2 5 #2 15 0 
RISKS COVERED 

|. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCEN- 
ERY, WARDROBE and PRO- 
PERTIES whether belonging to the 
Society or on HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or 
damage to property up to £1000 
plus law costs. 


3. WORKMENS’ 
TION. 


Policies also issued to cover:— 


(A) LOSS OF EXPENSES through 
ABANDONMENT. 


(B) GROUP PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 
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For Detailed Prospectus apply to :— 
REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 




















back to 1913, has flourished in its model 
theatre. Ten years ago its membership 
was less than 200; to-day it is over 400. 
Every Year since its foundation twenty-five 
years ago, the Cottingham Dramatic Society 
has given during the first week in December 
plays of varied types, including Shakespeare. 
Weekly playreadings are held throughout 
the winter months. Unfortunately there is no 
public hall in Cottingham really suitable for 
stage plavs, and the Company is obliged to 
give its performances in a_ schoolroom 
which seats 250. The Cottingham D.S. 
is very popular with the residents of this 
East Yorkshire village and they played to 
capacity when they gave “Charity Begins” 
(Wood) in December. Just before the war 
the Society founded a benevolent fund for 
the assistance of needy people in Cottingham, 
and all protits from productions are paid 
into this fund. 


fWO REPERTORY COMPANIES AND A LITTLI 
fHEATRE GROUP 

The tollowing of the Reading Repertory 
Company increases year by year, and the 
society now enjoys the support of hundreds 
of local playgoers. The Company did not 
seek easy success at the outset, but took 
financial risks in putting on thoughtful 
plays. They felt there was a wealth of theatri- 
cal fare lying in limbo because it was con- 
sidered above the heads of the public. 
But like many other leading societies, Reading 
has always credited its audiences with taste 
and intelligence, and their success has 
proved that they were not mistaken. The 
expansion of the company is conditional, 
in a great measure, on the establishment of a 
theatre of its own, and to this end a Building 
Fund has been opened. Meanwhile the 
Company will produce some six plays .a 
year at the Palmer Hall. The Tavistock 
Repertory Company opened its seventeenth 
year in October with the American fantasy, 
“Beggar on Horseback” (Kaufman and 
Connelly). This ambitious effort, while 
creditably presented, proved too much fot 
the facilities provided at the Tavistock 
Little Theatre. Victor Platt as Neil began 
indifferently, but finished up strongly in 
the dream sequence, while Madeline Durrant 
was excellent throughout. The play was 
directed by Richard ‘Taylor. For their Nov- 
ember production ‘Music at Night” 
(Priestley) “was chosen. Well performed, 
with a high level of acting from the whole 
cast, this dramatic experiment was well 
received. The play was directed by Vivian 
Milroy. For its seventy-ninth production 
in November last The Middlesbrough Little 
Theatre chose a Shaw play, “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” their next production, in January, 











Newly revised Edition of the popular 
Comedy-Thriller Success. 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” 


by WILFRED MASSEY 


Author of 
“HAPPY DAYS,"’ “FORCED LANDING,” Etc. 


THREE ACTS ONE SCENE 
5 men, 5 women 

“Everything that could be desired—a dash of 

horseplay and a scope for talent reminiscent of that 

old favourite ‘FOR THE LOVE OF MIKE.’ The 


plot is full of surprises and ludicrous situations with 
a novel and quite unexpected twist at the end."’ 


—‘‘London Press.’’ 


“All the thrills associated with the works of the 
late EDGAR WALLACE, together with a delightfully 
humorous touch of the author's own."’ 


“Worthing Herald.’’ 


Other Three Act Comedies : 
“‘TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 4m., 6 w. 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY” 3 m., 7 w. 
“THE YOUNGER END’”’ 3m., 7 w. 
“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS”’ 
2m., 8 w. 


“CRIME AT THE CLUB”’ It w. 


7,000 productions, amateur and profes- 

sional, U.S.A., and Australia, including 

Repertory, Co-operative, Community 

and County Drama, Youth and Educa- 

tional Groups, leading Schools of 
Dramatic Art, etc. 


All have one scene throughout. Books 

complete with Author’s Production 

Notes. Property Plots, Drawing of 
Ground Plan. 


3/- each (postage 2d.) 


FEE: 

On sliding scale, from £1 Is. Od. to 
£4 4s. Od. according to gross receipts, 
Copies of all plays will be sent 
on reading loan for 5d. stamps 


WILFRED MASSEY (Dept. D) 
“THATCHINGS,”’ BIERTON 


AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 
Tel.: AYLESBURY 958 














being “Our Town” (Wilder). This Little 
Theatre is something more than a small band 
of enthusiasts devoting their energies solely 
to the production of plays. Its activities 
call for the endeavours of many people, 
and include Lectures, Demonstrations, 
Drarna Courses (each of which runs for 
five consecutive Saturday afternoons), a 
Music Circle and a Poetry Circle. They 
hope ultimately to build a theatre of their 
own, and a fund has been opened for this 
purpose. 
A SCHOOL PLAY 

Winceby House School, Bexhill, presented 
“Twelfth Night” as the Birthday Play 
last season. They had the advantage of 
playing in the De La Warr Pavilion, and of 
really good costumes, but the disadvantage 
of casting a play calling for eleven males 
and three females from a school of eighty- 
five girls! It was therefore a tribute to the 
Headmistress and to the pupils as well, that 
the only weak spot in the production was 
that Viola could not quite convince the 
audience that she resembled Sebastian. In a 
production of this kind team work is essen- 
tial, and this was abundantly achieved. 
The diction of the cast as a whole was 
evidence of much good groundwork. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

In October the West Lambeth Dramatic 
Club gave some very successful performances 
of “When We Are Married” (Priestley) 
at the Wandsworth Technical Institute. 
The virile dialect of this play undoubtedly 
assists its comedy and the Society was 
fortunately rich in North Country accents. 
Those of the cast who were not northerners 
caught the music of the broad acres from 
the others. The incidental music was excellent, 
and the whole show well rehearsed and 
produced. The second Annual Report of 
the Heston Community Centre Dramatic Society 
showed that the standard of acting, producing 
and staging was constantly improving. 
Attendance at shows had been particularly 
gratifying, and the Society now has a regular 
following. A successful innovation was the 
presentation in January of a children’s 
play, “Half Past 13.” A Cup and Salver, 
to be competed for annually by Producers 
in the Society, was recently presented by 
Mrs. Edwards, and gratefully accepted by 
the Society. It has been found necessary to 
constitute the Dramatic Society as a separate 
body, but membership is still open only to 
members of the Community Association. 1948 
finds the Dunlop Dramatic Society expanding 
its membership and developing its activities 
with energy and enthusiasm. The plays 
selected for public presentation have been 
widely contrasted to provide a_ balanced 





programme calling upon the full resources 
of the Society. Recent productions included 
“Service” (C. L. Anthony) and “Frieda” 
(Millar). ““The Man With a Load of Mis- 
chief” (Dukes) will be given in April next. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSLETTERS 

In October the Swindon and District Theatre 
Guild issued the first number of their very 
interesting journal, “Spotlight,” which will 
review from month to month the whole 
field of dramatic activity, giving due ap- 
preciation to all that is best in the Theatre. 
A comprehensive Reading List on the 
Theatre, prepared by the Swindon Public 
Library was presented with the first number. 
Early contributors to the magazine include 
such well-known names as Canon F. A. 
Cockin, and Mr. J. L. Hodgkinson, and 
space has been allotted in each issue to the 
Wilts Drama Adviser, Mr. T. L. Crawhall, 
who hopes that readers will send informa- 
tion and raise problems for discussion. 
The Country Players of Loose, Kent, have 
produced a News Sheet which shows 
that the Players had a full and successful 
Winter Season, commencing with the pro- 
duction of two plays, “Pygmalion” (Shaw), 
which was given in October at the Corn 
Exchange, Maidstone, and “A Murder 
Has Been Arranged,” at the Palace Theatre, 
Maidstone, also in October. The Committee 
has decided that in future all Acting Members 
should have an audition before being ad- 
mitted to the Society. 

Doris Hurron 





MORLEY COLLEGE 

At the end of November, Morley College 
Theatre School, London, presented three 
operettas, The Waterman, written and com- 
posed by Charles Dibdin, first performed 
at the Haymarket Theatre in 1774; Schedule 
D, composed by Francois Cellier, first 
performed at the Savoy Theatre in 1897; 
and Sir Alan Herbert’s Plain Jane, first 
performed at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith. The music under the direction of 
Richard Wood was exemplary in style and 
performance, while Rupert Doone’s pro- 
duction of the three operettas was an object 
lesson for its skilful treatment of themes 
both old and new. The whole entertainment 
was a striking example of the good work 
which is being done at the Morley College 
Theatre School, which offers evening 
training in dramatic art, and from which 
several of the students are graduating to 
the professional stage. The general level 
of acting was indeed so high that we prefer 
to forego the mention of any special per- 
former. G. W. 

















Three-fct Plays 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“Thin Partition’ 


‘An enthralling character study.’ TheStage 





4a = we 
Candied Peel 


“Murder out of 
Tune~ 





SAMUEL FRENCH 





THE 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
Re. Hon. THE EARL OF LYTTON, K.G. 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal : 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage. 


Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS ~ 
for MEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Speech Training & Dramatic Art 


This Course is designed to cover a”period 
of three years’ full time study. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral 
Speech, Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public 
Speaking, Voice Production, Stage Lighting 
and Make-up, Dancing (Classical), Dramatic 
Rehearsal, Fencing, Mime, Principles of 
Teaching, Psychology, Remedial Speech 
and Broadcasting Technique. 

(Students are given the opportunity of visiting 

Schools and teaching under superv‘sion.) 


L.R.A.M. Diploma in Speech 


and Drama and Mime 
The next examinations will be held 
between April 7th and 16th. Last day of 
entry, February 14th or with late fee (5s.), 

February 28th. 

PROSPECTUSES and information from 
L. Gurney Parrott, Hon. F.R.A.M., 
Secretary. 





LATEST “DEANE’S” 


FULL LENGTH 
A PLAY FOR RONNIE 
W. Chetham Strode. 
THE POLTERGEIST 
Frank Harvey. 
SHE WANTED A CREAM 
FRONT DOOR 
A. R. Whatmore. 
RETURN TO BEDLAM 
(Ready Shortly) 


9 m., 6 w. 


Roy Russell. 3 m., 3 w. 


ONE ACT 
KIRK O’ FIELD. Costume Drama. 5 m., 7 w. 
THE PRICE. Drama. 3 m., 2 w. 
SOMETIMES IN OCTOBER. Play. | m.,8w. 
DOWN OUR STREET. Play. l4w. 
TO-MORROW’S VENGEANCE. bag 
m., 2 w.° 


SAWDUST AND SHUTTLECOCKS. 
Comedy. 4m.,5w. 





DRAMA BOOK 


STAGE MAKE-UP MADE EASY 
M. H. Benoliel. 7s. 6d. Postage 3d. 


Plays sent on Approval. 
“PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS,"’ 7d. post paid 


H.F. W. Deane & Sons Ltd. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


























MINUTES of the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the British Drama League, held 
on the 17th December, 1947, at 9 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1, Viscount Esher in 
the Chair. 

INUTES of the last Meeting, which 

M had been circulated in the Spring 

1947 number of Drama, were taken 
as read and signed. 

The Chairman, in opening the meeting, 
said he had been at these annual meetings 
for many years, and followed through storm 
and sunshine the usual curriculum of making 
a tew preliminary remarks of no importance 
before Mr. Whitworth discoursed on the 
Report and told what had really happened 
during the previous year. On this occasion 
he would like to speak briefly on the im- 
portant changes pending in the organisation 
of the League. The long and successful 
story of Mr. Whitworth’s Directorship was 
now drawing to a close. He was the founder 
and creator of the League and had worked 
for it for something like twenty-eight years. 
He had had the rare privilege to plant a 
litle seed in the ground and see that seed 
grow into a very splendid and strong tree. 
The League therefore really did represent 
the life-work of Mr. Whitworth and this 
makes to-day’s meeting a very important 
occasion. In addition to this, since the last 
Annual Meeting Mr. Whitworth had been 
awarded the C.B.E. in the Birthday Honours, 
and everyone would agree this was a very 
well deserved honour. He thought that 
Mr. Whitworth, like Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, did not find it very 
easy to retire. But the time inevitably came 
when the work had to be handed over to 
younger hands, and in this case it was 
pleasant to teel that there was no complete 
severance between the League and Mr. 
Whitwoith, because he was going to become 
Chai:man of the Council. Mr Martin Browne, 
who was to succeed Mr. Whitworth as 
Director, has done a great work for the 
Mercury Theatre. He had an established 
reputation as a producer, a great knowledge 
and love of the Theatre, and had also for 
long been a member of the Council. Although 
it was a difficult task he was to undertake, 
Lord Esher said he held the view, with the 
rest of the Council, that Mr. Martin Browne 
was more than competent to fill the post, 
and that the League was more than fortunate 
to get him. Coacluding Lord Esher said he 
proposed to open the proceedings by wel- 
coming the new Government which was to 
run the League in the future, and by wishirg 
Mr. Whitworth and Mr. Martin Browne 
success and prosperity in their new careers. 
He then called upon Mr. Whitworth to 
move the adoption of the Annual Report. 
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An Unusual Play 


Particularly suitable for 
Amateur Societies 


JOHN WESLEY 


by Phyllis Whitworth 
In 3 Acts 2s. 6d 


A complex and fascinating char- 

‘acter vividly presented against 

the background of his age in 
England and Georgia. 


May be borrowed from the 
B.D.L. Library. 


Published by the 
EPWORTH PRESS, 25 CITY ROAD, E.C.1 











LOWESTOFT 
Sixth Annual 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 
SPARROW’'S NEST THEATRE 


WHITSUN WEEK 1948 
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11 — OPEN-COMEDY/FARCE 
Itt — JUVENILE 

IV — VILLAGE GROUPS 
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Five Class Trophies 
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Adoption of the Annual Report. Mr. Whit- 
worth in moving the adoption of the 
Report (see page 27), thanked Lord Esher 
for what he had said, and added that far 
from Lord Esher severing his connection 
with the League by resigning from the 
Chairmanship of the Council, he would 
continue as Piesident, an office which he 
had assumed last year in the place of Lord 
Howaid de Walden. Mr. Whitworth then 
thanked Lord Esher for many years of service 
he had given so ungrudgingly to the League. 

In seconding the Report, Dr. Boas said he 
wished to associate himself with what had 
been said about Lord Esher and Mr. Whit- 
worth. He telt sure that anyone who had 
sat under Lord Esher’s benign and urbane 
chairmanship would be glad that he was 
remaining in the p.ime position as of Presi- 
dent of the League. 

Turning to the Library, Dr. Boas pointed 
to the gieat increase in every department ; 
as shown in the Annual Report. Its very 
success had b.ought difficulties to the 
Libiary, especially in this present time of 
shoitages and aifficulty of recruiting staff. 
It was inevitable, theretore, that there must 
occasionaily be disappointment, and he 
could only say with regard to the Library 
Commit ee and S.aff: “Don’t shoot the 
pianist ; he is doing his best !”’ It was hoped 
to ove:take these shortages and difficulties, 
but it would take time and labour. As to 
personnel, the.e had been important changes. 
The Lib.a.y had lost, atter a great many 
yeais, ine seivices of Miss Dorothy Coates 
who uiu such valuable work, and to whom 
Lord Eshe: had p.esented a token of the 
League’s respect and regard for her work. 
Miss Clara keeves was appointed to succeed 
Miss Coaics, but since tnen there had been 
further uevelopments which would be dealt 
with in the next Report. The League now 
had the valuable help of Miss Garnham, 
wno hdd been Miss Coa‘es’s assistant for 
nineteen yea.s. A very pleasant ieature this 
year Was tne unp.eceuented number of 
zitts to the Libiary, trom people connected 
with the Tnearie in various ways. 

The Keport was then adopted unanimously. 

Lhe Adoption of the Balance Sheet was pro- 
poseu by ine Hon. Treasurer, Sir Frederick 
Mines. 

He pointed out that this year the Balance 
Sheet items had been regrouped and it was 
hopeu snat the intormation so disclosed 
wou.d be ot benetit to the members. From the 
Accumulated Fund the Council have trans- 
fer.eu {£2,000 to Reserve Accounts towards 
the acquisiion of new p.emises and pur- 
chase o. books for the libiary. The assets 
have been .egiouped to show the book value 
ot Piemises, Fuiniture and the Practice 


C.l 
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Eight Modern Plays 
With Full Notes. 2s. 3d. net 
THE PRINCESS AND THE WOOD- 
CUTTER (A. A. Milne). 5m.,2w. A 
feiry tale comedy with music. Outdoor 
set. ROBIN HOOD (Alfred Noyes). 
13 m., 3 w., and supers. A traditional 
story in two simple scenes, outdoor. 
THE SLIPPERS OF CINDERELLA 
(Graham-Robertson). | m., 8 w. A 
fantasy for children. Indoor scene. 
THE DISCOVERY (Herman Ould). 
7 m. A story of Christopher Columbus. 
ELDORADO (Bernard Gilbert). 2 m., 
2w. Alively comedy of village bargaining. 
CAMPBELL OF KILMOHR JJ. A. 
Ferguson). 4 m., 2 w. A tragedy of the 
’45 Rebellion. CATHERINE PARR 
(Maurice Baring). I m., | w. A breakfast- 
time study of Henry Vill. MICHAEL 
(Miles Malleson). 4 m., 2 w., and 3 chil- 

dren. From a Tolstoi story. 


Nine Mcdern Plays 
With Full Notes. 2s. 3d. net 
THE BISHOP’S CANDLESTICKS 
(Norman McKinnel). 3 m., 2 w., and | 
super. Good melodrama. French kitchen 
set. THE PHILOSOPHER OF 
BUTTERBIGGINS (Harold Ci,apin). 
3 m., | w. A Scots kitchen comedy. 
THE REHEARSAL (Maurice Baring). 
Il m. A _ reconstruction of the first 
performance of Macbeth. THE PRICE 
OF COAL (Harold Brighouse). | m., 
3 w. Lancashire kitchen drama. ALLI- 
SON’S LAD (Beulah Marie Dix.) 6 m. 
A tragedy of the English Civil War. 
THE OLD BULL (Bernard Gilbert). 
4 m., | w. Lincolnshire farm comedy. 
THE LITTLE MAN (John Galsworthy). 
9 m., 2 w. “‘Farcical morality.”” THE 
POETASTERS OF ISPAHAN (Clif- 
ford Bax). 7 m., | w., and supers (suit- 
able for all-women cast). Verse comedy. 
RIDERS TO THE SEA (J. M. Synge). 

I m., 3 w., and supers. Tragedy. 
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Theatre at £10,163 145. 7d. and Debtors, 
Stock, Investments and Cash balances at 
£12,563 os. od. 

Expenses had, where possible, been allo- 
cated departmentally, in order to show on 
the one hand, the contribution to the League 
of services rendered by such departments as 
Library and Schools, and on the other, 
the cost to the League of the magazine. 
Audited Festival Accounts had recently been 
completed and the deticit was £388 os. 6d. as 
compared with £421 19s. 11d. provisionally 
ascertained and included in the accounts 
now betore the meeting. 

Subscriptions: The increase in the rate of 
subscriptions was reflected to only a small 
extent in the accounts. ‘The full effect would 
be shown in the next accounts. 

The excess of income over expenditure 
for the year was £342 165. 8d. as compared 
with £353 175. 6d. the previous year. . 

“Last year,” Sir Frederick continued, 
“I said the position was healthy and I think 
my exact words were “fluid and liquid.” 
This is still the case, but there is cause for 
some anxiety, for while we shall have 
substantial additional income trom _ the 
increased subscriptions, our outgcings are 
alarming in all directions, mainly increased 
salaries and wages and additional staff, 
together with increased costs in everything 
appertaining to the building and its services. 

The loss in Drama (a very desirable, 
éfficient and necessary publication) is con- 
siderable, but will be mo.e so now, as we 
have tne increased membership to provide 
with a tree copy, and we are limited in paper, 
waich means we have to limit our advertise- 
ments ana outside sales. 

For the next twelve months a very close 
check up should be kept by all concerned on 
expenditure, especially bearing in mind 
that we have out-grown our present p.emises 
and sooner or later we shall have to find 
additional accommodation either for the 
entire oiganisa ion or the Library separa‘ely.” 

Sir Freuerick Min.er added that ne would 
like to thank the staff tor all the help he 
had had trom them. Tne staff was efficient 
and enthusiastic and in the past had been 
terribly unueipaid, but that was now 
being aujusied. 

Mr. Alec Rea seconded the adoption of the 
Balance Sueet, waicn was passed unani- 
mously. 

Gift of a Bust of Harley Granville-Barker. 
Mr. Waitwortn said it was witn greai 
pleasure ne had to report that one ot the 
League’s members (wno desired to remain 
an omymous), nad offered the League a 
bronze Bust ot Ha ley Granville-Barker, 
the League’s first Chairman, whose associa- 








HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Bust of Harley Granville-Barker as a young man, by Clara Billing. 
Presented to the British Drama League by an anonymous donor. 








tion with the League covered more than 
twelve years. There was no need to remind 
members of what the League owed to his 
primal assistance and help. The Council 
had gladly accepted the gift, and everyone 
who saw it would be delighted by this 
striking and valuable acquisition. 

Re-election of Council. The Secretary, Miss 
Briggs, then read out the list of members 
of the new Council. Miss Bonham-Carter 
moved the acceptance of this list, and Mr, 
Naylor seconded. Mr. Whitworth said that 
Over 1,000 members had this year exercised 
their right of voting. 

Re-election of Auditors. Mr. Alec Rea 
moved that Messrs. Blakemore, Elgar & Co. 
be re-elected. This was seconded by Sir 
Frederick Minter and carried unanimously. 

Proposal that National Members of the 
Council and County Representatives should be 
elected every three years instead of every year 
as at present. Miss Violet Poole said she put 
forward this proposal because she realised 
the tremendous amount of work entailed 
in annual elections. A further consideration 
was that it took some time for a new Com- 
mittee member to pick up the threads and 
until anyone had been on a Commitiee for 
at least a year they could not carry their 
full weight. Mr. Whitworth said that he and 
the Secretary had often thought that the 
system of election was over-complicated. 
He wondered whether Miss Poole would feel 
that her proposal could more profitably be 
considered in detail if it were considered by 
the Council at its next meeting. Discussion 


followed, after which Lord Esher said the , 


Council would consider the whole problem. 

Presentation to Mr. Whitworth. Mr. Whit- 
worth having left the room, Lord Esher 
suggested that it would be very fitting for 
a presentation to be made to Mr. Whitworth 
on his retirement, in consideration of his 
great services to the League. After discussion 
it was decided that a letter should be sent 
to all members, which Lord Esher would 
sign. Miss Briggs agreed to do the necessary 
circularisation and accept the donations. 

The Meeting them terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed 
by Dr. Boas and carried unanimously. 





The Medway Theatre Guild Third Annual 
Drama Festival will be held at the R.E. 


Theatre, Brompton, Chatham, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 25th, 
26th, 27th and 28th May, 1948. The adjudi- 
cator is John Bourne. Full details may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Phil Lines 
of 3 Mill Road, Gillingham, Kent. 
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The Technique of 
Stage Lighting 


By R. Gillespie Williams, F.1.E.S. This is the most 
comprehensive and authoritative guide to the subject 
yet produced. The author combines wide technical 
experience with unusual artistic insight, and his book 
deals fully with the artistic as well as the scientific 
and engineering aspects of the subject. With six 
colour plates and 71 other illustrations. 21s. net 


Who’s Who in the 
Theatre 


By John Parker. This is a reprint of the Tenth 
Edition, the biggest and most comprehensive edition 
yet published, containing over 3,000 biographies, 
complete London playbills since 1939, details of long 
runs, the invaluable Theatrical Calendar, genealogical 
trees, etc. In sturdy cloth binding; over 2,000 pages. 

. net 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, 
LONDON, W.C.2 











Just Out 
INNOCENT BLOOD 


Thomas Doran 





A Passion Play in four scenes that 
may be played with the same author’s 
Behold Your King. It 
deals with the disloyalty of Simon 


successful 


Peter, the treachery of Judas, and 
Can be performed 
for church pro- 


the Resurrection. 
without scenery 
ductions. 


9 m., 4 f. 


FINE LINEN 

H. M. Richards 
An Laster play dealing with Joseph 
ot Arimathea. 
6m, 7f. 2s. 6d. 


FREDERICK MULLER 
29 Great James Street, W.C.1 


35. 6d. 
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PRIZEWINNING 


ONE-ACT COMEDIES 


By WILFRED MASSEY 
Author of ‘‘Such Things Happen,’”’ 
**Happy Days,”’ etc. 


“LADY UNKNOWN” 8 women 
“REST ROOM”’ 7 women 
“CRIME FOR TEA’’ 8 women 
**A LONG SHOT”’ 8 women 
“MURDER NO OBJECT”’ 9 women 


ACTING FEE: 10s. 6d. 


BOOKS, with Author’s Production 
Notes, Property Plots, Drawing of 
Ground Plan. Is. 6d. (Postage 2d.) 

The last three plays are arranged as a 
THREE ACT PLAY, ‘‘CRIME AT 
THE CLUB’”’ (I set). 

Books: 3s. 6d. (post 3d.) 
FEE: £1 Ils. 6d. 
Books on reading loan for 5d. stamp 
WILFRED MASSEY, 
**THATCHINGS,”’ BIERTON, 


AYLESBURY (Bucks) 
Tel. AYLESBURY 958 





The ‘Something Different’’ Attraction 


REPERTORY AND AMATEUR 
RELEASE ! 


«Lorna Doone « 


(Adapted by William Deneen) 
The above is the sole property of 
WILLIAM WATT 
Touring during 1946 with enormous 
success, 
Available from January Ist, |947. One 
simple set plus one inset. 6 m., 5 w. 


Enormous ‘‘Box Office’’ 








One extract from the scores of Press 
praises: ‘‘l found myself gripping the side 
of my seat, and it is a long time since 
Hollywood or Elstree have done that to 
me. It contains a quality of enthralling 
suspense.” 


Book Your Date Now 





Terms: 
WILLIAM WATT, 
19 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
ABBEY 2759 


See ‘‘Stage’’ Tour List—can be seen 1946 








“WHO IS SYLVIA?”’ 


A Comedy-Thriller by 
Gilbert Brookfield 
(3 acts, 10 women, | set) 


“IF YOU REMEMBER ” 
A New Farce by 


Roland Fenton 
(3 acts, 6 m., 4f., | set) 
Acting Editions (each) 3/2 post paid from: 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.1I 














“CIRCULAR TOUR” (one-act Comedy, 
6 w.). Books 2/- 
“LETITIA MEETS THE FAMILY” (4 acts, 
12s 5m. 5 wp. 
“Zest of a P. G. Wodehouse tale at its best.”’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“UNDERCURRENTS” (3 acts, 2 s.; 7 m., 
2 w.).‘*Decided success.’’—Manchester Chronicle. 
“LIMPETS” (3 acts, | s.; 3 m., 6 w.). 
“‘Abounds in humour.’’—Amateur Theatre. 
Books (full-length plays), 3s. 6d. 
Reading Copies, Is. 6d. 
Progressive societies are invited to write for 
particulars of new plays. Please state requiremenst 
and facilities. 
ROSS HILLS, APPLE TREE COTTAGE, 
BRUNDALL, NORFOLK 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF 


Abel Heywood’s 


PLAYS 
MONOLOGUES 
DUOLOGUES, etc. 


One-Act Plays, Three-Act Plays, Scout 
Plays, Children’s Plays, Monologues, 
Duologues, Operettas, etc., etc., pub- 
lished from 6d. to 2s. 6d. per copy. 

Plays to suit all kinds of audiences- 


Over 20 new Plays included in our New 
Catalogue. 








No Royalties or Performing Fees 





Catalogues 4id. per Copy 
(by post 6d.) 
ABEL HEYWOOD & SON LTD. 
47/61 LEVER STREET 
MANCHESTER, |! 


























DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 


every description 


—* toes 


B.D. L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 


Rs ee 6 ee 6 pe 8 oe OS 9 ems 8 peg PS Oe 


8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.i 


Telephone GER. 413 





PLAYS OF DISTINCTION 





ON APPROVAL 
THREE NEW ONE-ACTS 
FLYING TRAPEZE, by Phyllis Neill (2 m., 

3 f.). A joy to producers. 
LORD OF LIFE, by Muriel Kellett (4 m., 4f.). 
Controversial as ‘‘Frieda.”’ 


WHITE COCKADE, by Alida L. Richardson 
(I m., 6 £.). A sure Festival winner. 





Catalogue of 250 plays, 4d., post free from 


The International One-Act Play Theatre 
60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 
By GWEN PIERCE 


CAERWYS, MOLD, FLINTSHIRE 
“ROBERT RESOLVES”’ 


Comedy. 2m., 2f. 
““THE CHINESE CRYSTAL”’ 

Drama. 3 m., 3f. 
“LORDLY JAMES’’ Thriller. 2 m., 2f. 
‘“*‘DEEP WATERS”’ Drama, 6 f. 


Copies, 1/6, post free, from Author 


NEW THREE-ACT PLAY 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 


5 m., 6f., | Setting 


By the same Author : 
“Sprig of Devon,’’ which won second prize in 
the Sybil Thorndike Trophy Competition—40 
Plays competed. Libretto of ‘‘Hong Kong"’ 
(Publishers, Chappell & Co.), which has been 
produced by over 100 Amateur Societies at home 
and abroad, and was broadcast in its entirety from 

Sydney, Australia. 

Copy on Approval. Apply: 


Hi. G. MACLAURIN 
106 WESTBOURNE ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 10 








PLAYS WORTH DOING 


@ “SHOOTING STAR” (9 w., | scene). 
All good parts; simple to stage. 
“By far the best all-women play I've read.”’ 

@ “UNITED WE FALL” (Comedy, 8 w., 
| scene). 
“The sort of play one dreams about."’ 

@ “THE LITTLE TIN GOD” (Comedy. 
| scene, 5 m., 5 w.) 
**A darned good play.’’ ‘‘A splendid show.”’ 
“Quietly notable.’’ ‘Best laugh for years.’’ 

All the above are 3-Act Plays 
JOHN KNOWLES 

25 WELHOLME ROAD, GRIMSBY, LINCS 

Send 6d. for postage for approval copy. 


” 
“THE DOG WATCHES 
By ROSS HUTCHINSON 
Just ended two years’ very successful 
professional tour. 


A new Naval Comedy Farce. 7 males 3 females 
Evening News : ‘““WHEN A WOMAN GOES 
ABROAD. .. . an evening of nice, clean fun 


and games is had by all. 

“The Author certainly shows, in his first play, 
a very happy knack of comic situation and a 
flair for crisp and crackling dialogue .. .” 

Nottingham Journal : ‘‘Naval men in the house 
found the humours of ‘THE DOG WATCHES’, 
which is lively farce in the traditions of *THE 
MIDDLE WATCH’, even more laughable than 
the Army visitors, and heaven knows they laughed 
enough... 




















NEW ONE-ACT DRAMA 
for 6 Women 
By GWEN PIERCE 


CAERWYS, MOLD, FLINTSHIRE 


(Author of ‘‘The Chinese Crystal,” ‘‘Lordly 
James,” etc.) 


DEEP WATERS 


The reactions of six women, trapped in a house 
by a flooded river. Tense. Dramatic. Detailed 
stage directions. Ideal for W.1.s. 

Available November Ist, 1s. 6d., post free, 
from Author. 





STEELE’S, 32 Haymarket, S.W. | 


VIVIENNE GUIGNARD, R.A.D.A. 
EVENING and SATURDAY 
THEATRE CLASSES 
VOICE PRODUCTION, MOVEMENT, 
FENCING, SINGING, DANCING, 
VOICE RECORDING 
PROSPECTUS sent on application 
A FEW VACANCIES FOR 
OUR NEXT PRODUCTIONS 
STUDIO THEATRE 
Telephone BAYswater 5216 
ALL enquiries 19 Monmouth Road, W.2 









































CARLOTTA 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 
PERIOD COSTUMES 
A SPECIALTY 


39 GREAT JAMES STREET 
BEDFORD ROW, 


HOLBORN 6423 


W.C.1 








15th Annual . 


Hon, Sec.: Mrs. L. 
8, PENTLEY PARK, 
WELWYN GARDEN Ciry. 


WELWYN 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


WELWYN THEATRE 
June l4th— 19th. 19148 


HouGHTon, 








SETS FOR 





AMBASSADORS 


BUILDERS & PAINTERS OF 


SCENERY 


HIRE 


MURPHY ST.,{ WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S$ E.1 
TEL. WATERLOO 6666 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. 


Minimum 20 words) 


a D. KNIGHTS, F.T.C.L., L.R.A.M.(Eloc.), 
R.S.T., has limited vac. ancies for Speech and 
ly private or class. Studios: Brentwood, Rom- 
ford, Ilford, and London. For prospectus ’ apply: 
14 Hanover St., W.1, or 69 Castellan Avenue, Gidea 
Park, Essex (Rom. 718). 


~TAGE MANAGING. Vacancies for two students 
to learn and practise stage management, etc., in 
East End amateur theatre connected with social work. 


Frequent productions. Small fee. Box No. 59, c/o 

British Drama League. 

“TE SMPEST.” ‘Ll recommend this play most 
strongly for FE STIVAL ENTRY.” John 


Bourne, ‘“Theatrecraft,’ oo Muller, 29 Great 
James Street, London, W.C. 


HEATRE-AIDS,” 16B Ryfold Road, $.W.19. 

Make-up, Boxes 7/-—35/-, Wigs i7/6~-30/-, 
Hampers 25/—£3, Bicycles, ‘Toolrolls 12/6, Films, 
Services, Criticism, Lists, Stamp. 


NE set of play “Jacob's Ladder” required by 
Timsbury W.E.A. Dramatic Society. Write 
R. Pickford, 12 Lansdown View, Timsbury, Bath. 


LETCHWORTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


will be held at 


ST. FRANCIS THEATRE 





LETCHWORTH 
April 5th to 10th 
1948 


Adjudicator : Mr. HUGH MILLER 


Full particulars from :— 
FLORENCE THOMPSON (Hon. Sec.) 
22 Willian Way, Letchworth, Herts. 














49, Greek Street, W.1 





~ SALLY SPRUCE LTD. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 


GERrard 3162 























FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private Theatres 
Public Halls, Schools 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
the supply only or complete installation of 
every class of Stage Equipment—advice and 
quotations freely given. 


SLI8 
Standard 
Magazine 

Compartment 
Footlight 


SS12 ‘‘Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged 
Beam Spotlight 


Ask us for Illustrated Leaflet W5I! 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries SL35. Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM  Tel.: 8213—6 lines 


LONDON : 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS : CENTURY MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDOLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 
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